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I TRIED A MAN WHO was MENDING THE ROAD 


LITTLE MISS PHCGEBE GAY 
I. 


MY GRANDMOTHER. 


Ir was no small thing to make the journey to my 
grandmother’s room, through the front hall, and 
through the back entry ; then down two steps, and 
into a long passage, lighted by two little panes of 
glass at the top of the door. Here my heart began 
to beat. The dim light came from far above my 
head, and was unlike any other light in the house. 
A closed door on the right led to a dark trunk 
room, which I had never entered. A curtained re- 
cess on the left contained, I have reason to believe, 
hoards of pasteboard boxes, though I never dared 
look to see. The curtain waved a little always as 
I passed, and what I thought my tongue can never 
tell. I fled through the passage with a thrill of 
mystery and peril, awful and delicious, till my hand 
was on the knob of my grandmother’s door, at 
the far end. On the other side of that door, well 
I knew, was daylight and safety. It took my two 
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hands to turn the big knob. But first I knocked, 
with a little knock of my own, a secret between 
grandma and me. 

‘Come in!” said a warm, comfortable voice on 
the other side of the door. Nobody could have 
mistaken it for any but a grandmother’s voice. 
“ Well, upon my word, if here isn’t somebody, 


1°? 


looking as happy as a queen!” cried my grand- 
mother with a laugh and a hug, and with great 
surprise. ‘ Who can this be, I wonder, coming so 
bright and early? If my eyes don’t deceive me, 
it’s a young lady I know. Why, can it be little 
Miss Phoebe Gay ?” 

I danced up and down with delight. To create 
this excitement and surprise, which my grand- 
mother never omitted, made me very happy and 
important, even if she had not spread out my name 
so wide. She had begun it in the family, and had 
meant by it all manner of nice, funny, affectionate 
things; and then the rest had taken it up, and 
when they were not in a hurry, it was “little Miss 
Phoebe Gay” up and down the house. For some 
reason, my family never could take my name quite 
seriously. It was always remembered that not 
long before I was born, an aged and distant rela- 


tive, Mrs. Phoebe Gay, had left this world, and, 
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dying, had bequeathed to my father a mahogany 
bureau, a dozen teaspoons, and three thousand dol- 
lars. My grandmother did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce this event a providence ; then, feeling that 
she owed our departed cousin some reparation, pro- 
posed that the ninth little Callender be christened 
Phoebe Gay. So I was called, though there were 
other names that each one had for me when we 
were by ourselves. I could not begin to count the 
dear little names my mamma whispered when I 
cuddled down beside her ; besides my eldest sister’s 
«Phoebe dear,” or my father’s “little maid.” My 
brothers called Tommy and me “the kids;” as we 
could do nothing about it, we answered to the name 
when it was for our interest to listen. 

The Callenders were what the neighbors called 
“an old-fashioned family.” There were two big 
brothers “out West,’— a region that, spite of 
many painful geography lessons, I long conceived 
as a great empty space away towards the edge of 
the sky. There was my eldest sister, my lovely 
sister Lilian. There were the two sisters known 
as “the girls,” still away at school; then twins, 
known as “ the boys,” and at last came Tommy and 
I, at the foot. 

When grandpa and grandma broke up the 
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home, and came to live with us, it was the greatest 
event that I had so far known. My grandparents 
were not in the least decrepit, or if they were, they 
said nothing about it. Grandpa would not be 
helped into his overcoat, and no one dared do more 
than hold open the door when grandma got into a 
carriage. They both made unfeeling jokes about 
old age, and kept up their youth with brave max- 
ims: “ You are the age of your heart;” “ Better 
be eighty years young than forty years old;” and 
such sayings. 

How I enjoyed the preparations for their arrival, 
—the turning inside out of the great southeast 
room in the wing, the smell of fresh paint, the 
pretty flowery-bowery paper, the taking down of 
our painted chamber-set, and the setting up of my 
grandmother’s mahogany. Tommy and I hung 
about and asked questions of the workmen, got 
paint on our fingers and paste in our hair, had our 
fingers pinched and our toes trodden, —in fact, 
were very much under foot, as I believe we always 
were in those happy days. The tall four-poster at 
last stood in its place, with its blue and white coun- 
terpane of old India chintz. Grandma’s bureau 
had a place between the windows. Its brass han- 
dles fell with a click! click! that hinted at all 
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sorts of treasures hidden away in its spicy drawers. 
Ah, for one smeli again of my grandmother’s top 
bureau drawer ! 

My grandfather’s desk had the best light in the 
room. I let its brass handles fall one after an- 
other, but they had a click in a different key from 
my grandmother’s brasses. I soon made up my 
mind that only uninteresting things were likely to 
come out of these drawers. I watched my father 
and grandfather, as they sat before the desk and 
looked over papers, and I heard for the first time 
the strange word “mortgage,” which ever after 
3eemed to dwell in the dark pigeon-holes of the 
old mahogany desk. Close by stood my grand- 
father’s great chair, —a deep, soft old chair, with 
huge ears at the sides. At the south window, my 
mother had placed grandma’s rocking-chair, and 
a little table with her work-basket and her big- 
print Psalms. Lilian had had charge of the bureau 
and mantel, and was standing off to admire. I 
admired, too. That was a necessary part of deco- 
ration, — somebody on the spot to approve and 
praise. I must have found this out, for I followed 
at Lilian’s heels, with “Oh, that’s beau-eautiful,” 
quite to her heart’s content. 

“Phoebe Gay, you’re a dear,” she said, squeez 
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ing me up to her. “You little chubby thing! 
You look more like the Raphael cherubs down in 
the parlor than ever! You do, you look like the 
oldest one, so full of your thoughts, and so full of 
your mischief, too, — so funny and so dear and so 
sweet |” 

Hark! we heard wheels, and downstairs we 
tumbled, Tommy and I. 

Between the tears and the smiles in her dear, 
beautiful eyes, my mother could say little as she 
welcomed her father and mother. “I cannot for- 
get that they are giving up their home,” she said ; 
“but we will make them happy» Phebe,” she aie 
iia 

“ Life is full of changes,” said my grandmother, 
as she entered our door. Her fresh, rich voice 
made old things sound wise and new. 

They were led in a procession to their room, 
Tommy and I bringing up the rear and listening 
‘with all our ears. Lilian threw open the door of 
the great, bright room, and grandma, in her turn, 
praised and admired. 

I do not forget how that first evening grandpa 
and papa talked about stocks, which seemed to be 
something that went up and down with a jerk; 
how my grandmother talked about every-day things 
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with extra cheerfulness, and how gentle and quiet 
my mother was, as I snuggled by her side, and 
peeped out at the new-comers, and watched and lis- 
tened. 

My happy days were now happier than ever. 
To have my grandfather and grandmother in the 
house was like having perpetual “company.” 
Somehow it came about that Tommy appropriated 
my grandfather, while I got possession of my 
grandmother. I believe that this division was, in 
the first place, because of our difference of taste 
in stories. Grandpa had a fine collection of hair- 
breadth escapes,— war tales, burglar stories, sea 
yarns. To these Tommy listened, and stirred not 
hand or foot, scarcely breathed, hardly winked. 
Nor did I, but I went to bed with fears and visions. 
It was far different when I listened to my grand- 
mother’s stories. These were serials, and dealt for 
months with the same nice little girls, to whom 1 
grew warmly attached. They were easy - going 
stories, that just lived along, very much as the 
Callender family did; they had no particular be- 
ginning, and would have had no end, I think, if I 
had not happened to grow up. My grandmother’s 
stories were of every-day matters, but in her line of 
fiction she was mistress of her art. The day came 
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when I went over to romanticism, and devoured 
Scott’s novels, but I did not forget my grand 
mother’s little heroine, Mary Ann, who learned to 
cook, to sew, and to speak the truth. 

Story-telling was one of my grandmother’s ac- 
complishments. Another was playing on the piano 
as I truly believe no one else has ever played. We 
had but a poor piano, for which fact the cheerful 
old excuse was given that the Callenders were such 
a large, old-fashioned family. This was also why 
the carpets were faded, and why the chairs and 
sofas waited to be re-covered. 

“But all you need is to manage a piano a little 
to make it sound very well,” said my grandmother. 
“A piano, or a sewing-machine, knows who’s be- 
hind it.” 

So she coaxed and humored the old piano, played 
lightly here, and there bore down upon the loud- 
est pedal. Ah, if only you could have heard my 
grandmother play!— tender old Scotch tunes ; 
plaintive negro melodies, that melted your heart, 
till they surprised you into laughing by a comical 
kick of the notes at the end; national airs that 
made the boys hurrah; and, masterpiece of all, 
that wonderful composition, the Battle of Water- 
loo. That the Battle of Waterloo was an evens 
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in history is hard for me to believe; an event in 
our back parlor it will always remain. Tommy and 
I invariably stood up to listen to this piece. At 
first, we held off at a distance, but drew nearer, as 
the battle rose. The preliminaries were awful. 
My grandmother turned slowly on the piano-stool 
and faced us. With solemn voice and impressive 
countenance she recited as follows: “The Battle 
of Waterloo was fought in the year of our Lord, 
eighteen hundred and fifteen, between the French 
under the command of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
the Allied Forces under the command of the Duke 
of Wellington. Napoleon, the hero of so many 
previous battles, was now at last overcome, and the 
French were obliged to retreat with great losses.” 
Tommy and I winked not once during this speech, 
and watched my grandmother with big, solemn 
eyes as she turned again to the piano. 

“The enemy are approaching, though still in the 
distance,” she said in a voice that chilled our blood. 
Soft pedal. “They are now a mile away, in Mr. 
Crocker’s pasture.” (Mr. Crocker being a peaceful 
and prosperous farmer of Still Waters.) 

“The troops are advancing; they have sur 
rounded the schoolhouse.” Awful, fascinating 
thought !) 
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We scarcely breathed, as the music grew louder 
and faster, and we saw armed men pouring into 
our village. My grandmother announced, “ They 
have now met the Allied Forces in the meadow in 
front of our house. The battle begins. Heavy 
cannonade.” The great crashes of deep bass notes 
sent little thrills down our backs. This was the 
part that I dreaded, and that Tommy delighted in. 
He was himself fond of performing a heavy cannon- 
ade on the piano whenever he was not likely to be 
caught. JI listened to my grandmother with terror 
and longed for the cannon to cease. The battle 
raged in our meadow, by the little river that gave 
us our name of Still Waters— did I not see it 
before my eyes? — till at last the French retreated, 
carrying my sympathies with them from that time 
forth. “Good enough for ’em!” Tommy cried, 
and jumped up and down. 

The piano broke into rejoicings for victory, a 
relief that did not last long, for my grandmother 
announced in a tragic voice, “ Lamentation for the 
slain,” and played a low dirge, in which the notes 
dropped like tears. My heart was filled with grief ; 
I saw the brave men lying dead, still in the grass 
of our own green field, and the horror of war was 
made known to me then and there. 
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“God save the Queen!” my grandmother pro- 
claimed solemnly and triumphantly, ‘and with her 
best performance of the brave old tune, ended the 
Battle of Waterloo. 

“Play it again,” cried Tommy. “Oh, play it 
again!’’ But I said not a word. 

On Sunday my grandmother played only hymns. 
I have never heard a minister preach better than 
my grandmother played a hymn. Nor have I ever 
heard the gayest fiddler play a merrier dancing- 
tune than she did. Nobody could sit still under 
her polkas and waltzes. My grandfather seized his 
pretty granddaughter Lilian, Tommy grabbed my 
mother, and I dragged out my father, and away we 
went. Grandma, sitting at the piano, had the best 
ef the dance, however. She put all her dancing soul 
into the music, and as her hands went up and down 
the keys, her grey head and cap ribbons joined the 
reel, and when she dashed off the final chords, she 
was as warm and breathless as any of the dancers. 

Yet this was the same old lady that taught a 
class in Sunday school, and was so at her ease with 
the minister. To be sure, you could see that she 
looked up to him, for in talking to the minister she 
gave a more elegant turn to her sentences, and took 
pains to bring in a quotation now and then. 
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Many were the visits to my grandmother’s room, 
Sometimes I read aloud to her in a high key; for 
my dear grandmother said that she was not by any 
means deaf: it was only that children, in these 
days, were not taught to speak so distinctly as they 
used to be. SoJI read the Bible to her, loud and 
clear; and she praised me and said I spoke my 
words well. But great was my mortification, when 
one day I read my very best and emphasized with all 
my might every italicized word in the psalm, ending 
with a loud Se/ah !— and then turned round to find 
my grandmother wiping tears from her eyes that 
certainly were not tears of grief. She explained 
the words in italics very gently, but there was a 
little tremble in her voice that hurt my feelings, and 
I did not offer to read to her for a long time after. 

On other days 1 went with my mother to sew 
with my grandmother, for I made my task easier if 
I played I was on a visit. My grandmother would 
talk to my mother across me, over me, around me, 
and perhaps she thought I did not understand what 
she said. Having cautioned me to take short nee- 
dlefuls, not to pin my work to my knee, to hide 
my knot under the hem, and not to put out my 
tongue or work my mouth, she went on talking te 
my mother. 
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“Sewing makes character,” said my grandmother, 
laymg her hem with a firm thumb. “Show mea 
virtue that you cannot develop by sewing. You 
doubt it, Sophie ? ” 

I had perfect faith in my mother’s goodness, but 
I could not reconcile it with the fact that she never 
pretended she liked to sew. What with my grand- 
mother’s instructions and a certain puzzling verse of 
Seripture, there was a strict connection established 
in my mind between the kingdom of heaven and 
the eye of a needle. 

“Courage, patience, perseverance, accuracy, in- 
genuity, self-sacrifice, a love of perfection,’ my 
grandmother continued, and proved to her own sat- 
isfaction how each of these virtues sprang out of 
sewing long seams. At the end of her little dis- 
course, however, she told me that I had sewed 
enough for one day; that I must run and play 
while I was a child. 

“She takes to it naturally,” so my grandmother 
defended herself. “She will be capable with her 
needle, depend upon it. Phoebe Gay has faculty.” 

Hearing myself praised sent me off with a hop 
and a skip and a jump. 

In my grandmother’s room were various delights 
unknown in other parts of the house. On the 
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mantel stood a great pink shell, all wonder and 
beauty: I held it to my ear and listened, till I 
heard the sound of the sea. 

“Tt is the ocean —’way, far off,” I whispered. 
“ Can’t you hear it, Tommy ? ” 

Tommy put his ear to the shell, and said he 
did n’t believe it was true; I must be a girl if I 
did. 

Tommy’s admiration was a hideous little idol that 
a missionary had given to my grandmother. I did 
not enjoy it. Its bulging eyes and huge ears 
frightened me; and, moreover, I could not feel it 
right that so wicked a thing as a heathen god 
should be so comfortably settled on my pious 
grandmother’s mantelpiece. 

There was rare entertainment for Tommy and 
me in winter-time, when grandma fastened a big 
bone outside her window-sill for hungry little 
birds to come and peck at. We stood and watched 
them, not daring to breathe or to whisper for fear 
of frightening the wee brown chickadees. They 
seemed very merry in spite of the cold, and hopped 
and pecked and looked at us out of their bright 
little beads of eyes. It was hard enough for us, on 
the other side of the glass, to look, and say nothing 
till they were gone. “ Don’t speak a word till they 
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fly away, else they ‘ll be frightened and never 
come again.” So said my grandmother, and even 
Tommy obeyed. My grandfather would sprinkle 
eake crumbs along the window-sill “for dessert,” 
he said; for he was generally standing above our 
heads, watching the birds, too. ‘ Hush, not a 
word,” said my grandmother to him. 

My grandparents’ coming to live with us made a 
boundary line between my babyhood and my little- 
girlhood. Little-girlhood stands off by itself, a 
dear, happy time. Not so many things happened 
to me, it is true, as to the little girls in the story- 
books. This seemed to be because they were usu- 
ally orphans, and likely to have unkind relatives. 
Such relatives I had no way of imagining. 
Naughtiness, in fact, I supposed to be confined to 
people between the ages of five and ten, and I be- 
lieved that goodness came by merely growing up. 
In fairy stories I had read of wicked uncles and 
cruel stepmothers, but they appeared to be made of 
the same stuff as the fairies themselves. They had 
no part in my safe, happy world, shut in by father 
and mother and brothers and sisters, and now made 
perfect by a grandmother. 


I. 
THE LONGEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 


Ir was the rivers of Asia that caused the longest 
day of my life, — the Obi, Yenesei, Lena, Amur, 
Hoang Ho, Yang-tse-Kiang, and a dozen more. 
What were the rivers of Asia to a little girl living 
in Still Waters, America, on the banks of a quiet 
stream that never gave any trouble to anybody? 
Oh, but the rivers of Asia are geography, and 
geography is school, and school is life, — when one 
is not quite ten. 

One after another we went to the foot. There 
was not foot enough to go round, and the teacher 
was obliged to say in her saddest tones, “I shall 
assign no new lesson.’ We all looked at the floor. 
“You may take the same lesson to-morrow.” She 
paused again, but we did not look at her. “ And I 
expect these rivers to be learned!”” We managed 
to peep at her, and we saw that she meant it. 
“ You may take your seats.” We took our seats, 
and sat very small in them. Then it was that my 
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best friend whispered to me, “Susie Jacobs, she’s 
the lucky one. She’s got a sore throat. She’s 
absent.” 

I thought a long time, with my eyes on my read- 
ing-book, and I came to the naughty resolve to 
leave out of my education altogether the rivers of 
Asia. 

The next morning, when it was time to tise, I 
did not stir. My grandmother came into my room. 
“ What, what,” she said, “little Miss Phoebe Gay 
not up yet?” 

“T’m sick,” I said. 

“ What’s that you say ?” 

“T feel very sick,” I repeated louder. 

“Dear child, dear child!”” My grandmother was 
full of sympathy, and yet I did not like to look 
at her. “Sophie,” she called to my mother, “do 
come right here. The child says she’s sick. She 
looks feverish.” This encouraged me, and I tried 
to look as feverish as I could. My mother came 
and stood beside me. 

“ Dear child!” grandma still murmured. 
Mamma had once explained to me that grand- 
mothers were on purpose to love and pet you, but 
mothers were to correct your faults besides. 

“Where do you feel sick, Phebe?” asked my 
mother now. 
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“TY feel a pain coming up through my heel.” 

“TI suppose she can hardly tell,” said grandma 
tenderly. 

“T feel sick all over,” I said. This seemed a 
safer way to put it. 

“‘She has been playing too hard in the hot sun,” 
said grandma. 

“Ah!” said my mother thoughtfully. “You 
feel too sick to go to school, I suppose.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” I answered promptly. 

“Very well, then,” said my mother, rather too 
cheerfully for my feelings. “I would n’t have you 
go to school if you are sick, —no, indeed. You 
shall stay right here in your little bed all day.” 

“ And have my breakfast in bed; oh, can’t 1?” 
I cried. 

“A very light breakfast,” said grandma. “ Yes, 
Nora shall bring it up.” 

I tried to make Nora pity me, when she brought 
me my dropped egg and toast. I seemed to suc- 
ceed, till, Just as she was going out of the room, I 
caught sight of her face in a mirror, and saw a 
broad grin upon it. 

“And how are you feeling now, dear?” said 
grandma, putting her head in at the door. 

_ “A little better,’ I said feebly. “Not much, 
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ring. 

The school-bell made me feel very queer. That 
it did not mean me, — that it was not for me, — 
this made me glad, and yet it somehow made me 
feel as if I did not belong in the world any more. 
I had exactly the same feeling about the sunshine 
outdoors. That and the school-bell left me out. 

“Mamma,” I said, “can’t I please have ‘ Little 
Women ” to read ?” 

“No, darling; you must not try your eyes, read- 
ing in bed.” 

Then, for an hour, I looked out of the window, 
or I studied the wall paper. I watched the blue 
sky, and the gay little white clouds sailing by, and 
the sunshine twinkling on the leaves of the apple- 
tree by the window. Then my eyes came back to 
the wall paper, and I studied out figures in its 
spreading vines. I had found a funny little old 
woman that entertained me when mamma came in 
and drew down the window-shades, saying that I 
must try to go to sleep. So I lay in the half dark- 
ness, and tried my thoughts for company. There 
is something queer about thoughts: you cannot 
have a good time with them if you have done any- 
thing naughty. I do not say that I had been 
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naughty, but I do say that my thoughts that morn- 
ing behaved as if I had been. They kept going 
from one thing to another, till I tried my best to 
think of nothing. If I planned for the Fourth of 
July, I ended by trying to spell Yang-tse-Kiang. 
I thought about my birthday present to my mother, 
but I had in some way spoiled all that by staying 
at home from school to-day. I did not care to 
think about my mother at all. 

I heard some one stirring in the next room. 

“Js n’t it most dinner-time ?” I said plaintively. 

“ Bless your heart, it is half past ten exactly.” 
My grandmother laid her hand upon my forehead, 
and said that I must have some aconite, and eat 
lightly. I had heard that there was to be blue- 
berry pudding for dinner. 

“Blueberry pudding does n’t hurt, does it, 
grandma ?” 

“The worst thing in the world, child,” said my 
grandmother, darkening the room a little more. 
“ Now see what a nice little nap you will have.” 

I lay another half hour, feeling very ill-used. 
The clock struck eleven, and took an endless time 
to do it. Just then came cheerful sounds from the 
school-house, which was not far away. It was re- 
cess! I sat up in bed and listened. Since I was 
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ten years old, I have seen the school-children in 
many of those countries which, as maps, cost me 
much trouble; and I have noticed that boys and 
girls let loose at recess sound alike the world over. 
Their laughing and shouting is the same in every 
language. Oh, how bright and gay it sounded, as 
I lay in my little, still, shaded room ! 

Beaear dat Ha! Ho! Ho! Ho!” And I 
not there ! 

It lasted, — how it lasted! I am sure I had 
never known before that recesses were so long 
drawn out. The fun appeared to grow funnier 
every moment, and the laughing merrier, till at last 
the bell rang sharp and long, and then there was 
a silence as if the end of everything had come. 

The geography class, I well knew, recited di- 
rectly after recess; and that was the hour when I 
had expected to enjoy myself most at home. Not 
to be there, — that, I had thought, was going to be 
the greatest fun I had ever known. But the fun 
did not come up to my expectations. For one 
thing, it lasted too long. The pleasure of not re- 
citing my geography lesson appeared to me to drag 
along for hours, though I knew it was just thirty 
minutes on the school programme. I tossed back 
and forth, and up and down, and the more I tossed, 
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the faster there came trooping back into my mind 
the names of the rivers of Asia: Obi, Yenesel, 
Hoang Ho, Yang-tse-Kiang. It is the queerest 
thing that I have to tell, but it is true; I found 1 
knew my lesson! Because I had failed in it the 
day before was the very reason J remembered it 
now. That made it bitter. I had one foot out of 
bed, when who should appear but my mother! Her 
face wore the look that it often had with her chil- 
dren: a sad, amused, puzzled look. She asked me 
how I felt. 

“T feel all well again,” I said, this time quite 
truthfully. “I want to get up.” 

My mother glanced at her watch, and then out 
of the window that looked towards the school. 

‘No dear. You must lie still.” 

“And have my dinner in bed?” For having 
my dinner in bed was the only interesting part of 
it. My mother was so kind to me that I felt more 
and more uncomfortable. If she had sat there a 
moment longer, I should have thrown my arms 
about her neck and told her that I wasn’t sick at 
all! 

Some more hours passed before noon arrived. 
Then my brothers came home from school, and 
there were the same sounds from below that I had 
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heard at recess from the schoolhouse. What were 
they laughing about? What were those funny 
things they were telling in that dear distant land 
of Downstairs ? 

At last, Nora came up with my dinner. She 
raised the shades, and bustled about, and seemed 
to me delightful company. 

“Oh, stay, Nora!” I said. 

“ With all the rest downstairs to wait on, eh? 
Sure, I must be goin’.” 

“Then, Nora, bring me a book to read. Oh, do, 
Nora.” 

This was disobedience, but I felt so wicked al- 
ready that this one little extra sin could hardly 
make much difference, I thought. It was good 
of me, besides, that I did not ask for “Little 
Women.” 

I suppose Nora thought she was doing something 
very funny when she brought me the cook-book. 
“Why, Nora,” I said, hurt and grieved; but she 
had disappeared, snickering. I had lost Nora’s re- 
spect: that was a part of my punishment. 

Grandma spent some time in my room, but she 
was so full of sympathy that I was ashamed and 
punished in another way. After she went away, I 
cried a little. I felt so wrong with everybody. 
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The clocks all struck faithfully that afternoon, 
and somehow clocks seemed the most important 
things in the world. I listened and listened to 
hear them through the long, queer hours, unlike 
any hours I had ever known before. I could not 
fill them up with anything, they were so big and 
empty. Nothing that I did lasted long enough. I 
made little old Quaker ladies with the corner of the 
sheet. I built a tent out of the bedclothes. I tried 
two pillows, one pillow, no pillow, the foot of the 
bed, the head of the bed, the left side, the right 
side. I nibbled at the crackers that had been pro- 
vided for me, and of course got cracker crumbs 
in the bed, a very uncomfortable state of things, 
as any child can tell you. So I managed to get 
rid of another hour, and so the dull afternoon 
dragged on. 

I even reached out my hand for Nora’s cook- 
book, I was in such distress for entertamment. I 
turned over Soups and Roasts and Fish, and finally 
selected Cake. Cake I read through from begin- 
ning to end, and fancied myself eating my fill of 
each kind. I got some pleasure out of my imagi- 
nary plum-cake and cream-cake and jelly-cake, but 
I thought of them so hard that I grew hungrier 
every moment, and could think of nothing but 
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supper-time. I threw aside the cook-book, and 
waited for a clock to strike. 

The next thing that I remember was my mo: 
ther’s voice by my bedside. She was speaking to 
grandma. ‘I think when she wakes, I shall let 
her get up. I think I have carried it far enough.” 

“She looked sick to me,” said grandma. “ Not 
a healthy color.” 

“Tt grieves me,” said my mother. “I cannot 
tell how it grieves me. Deceit in my children” — 
she did not finish her sentence. 

I lay still a long time, with my eyes shut, more 
miserable than ever the rivers of Asia had made 
me. This dreadful word deceit had long ago been 
explained to me, and I knew the name for my con- 
duct that day. My uncomfortable feelings now 
settled into this one wretched thought. I could 
not bear it alone. I had to call to my mother, and 
when she came, I had to throw my arms about her 
neck, and sob against her breast, “I was well! I 
was n’t sick at all! I did n’t want to go to school! 
It was the rivers of Asia! It was the Yang-tse”— 
I felt my mother give a little quiver, and I saw her 
wipe away some tears, but I have never known what 
kind of tears they were. 

The best part of being ill in our house, as we 
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children all knew, was the coming down at night 
after a day upstairs. We were then persons of im- 
portance, and every one inquired very particularly 
after our health. We had little shawls about our 
shoulders, and sat in big rocking-chairs. But it 
was no pleasure to me this time, that I can tell you. 
My father, who had been away at his office all day, 
began it. 

“ What’s this I hear? Phoebe Gay been abed 
all day? Better have the doctor in. Let me see 
her tongue.” 

This was an indignity that I afte all my 
childhood. I thought it unjust that grown people 
were so seldom called upon to put out their 
tongues. 

I drew mine in again quickly, and did not look 
up at my father. 

My dear eldest sister petted me, and I tried to 
hide against her. My mother said not a word, as 
she dispensed bread and butter and sauce to the 
long tableful. My brother Tommy ate thought- 
fully, and looked at me intently. | 

“She don’t look sick. I bet you she’s been 
playin’ hookey ! ”’ 

“Don’t say ‘ bet,’ Tom,” said Lilian. 
“YT bet you she has, though. That’s a great 
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way to play truant, — stay in bed all day! I’d’a’ 
gone to a ball game. I’d’a’ had some fun!” 
My punishment was complete when Tommy took 
a hand at it. 
Rivers of Asia, shall I ever forget you? — Obi, 
Yenesei, Lena, Amur, Hoang Ho, Yang-tse-Kiang — 


IIT. 
A VISIT TO MISS ALCOTT. 


Ir was the day I finished “ An Old-Fashioned 
Girl”’ for the fourth time that I at last said aloud, 
“Oh, how I wish I could see Miss Alcott!” 

I shall probably. never have words to set forth 
my admiration in those days for my best beloved 
of all story-writers, who had brought to life Meg, 
Jo, Beth, and Amy March. I lived in the dear 
book, loved the four sisters as if they were my own, 
and I adored Laurie. My little ten-year-old heart, 
I will now confess, was divided between a certain 
photograph of the beautiful young King of Bava- 
ria,—the very prince of the fairy tales, —and 
Laurie, Knight of the “ Little Women.” 

‘“‘ How I wish I could see her!” I sighed. 

My grandmother looked at me and thought. “| 
used to know her mother in my Boston days. Now 
they live in Concord, ten miles from here.” 

“Ten miles isn’t so very far,” I pleaded. 

‘Should you like to intrude upon her?” said 
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my mother. “Famous people have so many de 
mands upon them.” 

“J will call upon her mother. Miss Alcott can 
easily excuse herself.” 

My heart went down at that. 

“At any rate, we will drive over to Concord, 
little Miss Phoebe Gay and I.” And my grand- 
mother nodded gayly. 

The next day we set out. My grandmother and 
our old gray horse understood each other perfectly. 
“Cl’ck, cl’ck,” said grandma, and away we trotted 
along the woodsy road, until we came out upon 
pleasant meadows, and crossed a placid river. The 
village street was as quiet as the fields. I saw a 
cat run across it; and by and by we overtook an old 
gentleman walking slowly in our direction. He was 
tall and spare, and slightly stooping, and when I 
came to see the face under the broad light-colored 
hat, I caught a look of such gentleness and benig- 
nity, of such wisdom and kindness, as I am sure | 
shall never forget. 

“ My dear child,” said my grandmother impres- 
sively, “remember as long as you live that you 
have seen Mr. Emerson.” 

The pleasant elm-shaded road led us to a rustic 
gate, and that to a green dooryard and a long, low, 
brown house. 
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“Whoa!” said my grandmother, and we got out 
of the carriage. How my heart beat! This was 
my first visit to a celebrity, and I would gladly have 
turned about and gone home. I felt worse still 
when my grandmother whispered to me, “ Now you 
must tell Miss Alcott how much you have enjoyed 
her books.” 

An old gentleman with beautiful flowing white 
hair came to the door, and my grandmother spoke 
in her most careful tones. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Alcott. Is your wife at 
home ?” 

Mr. Alcott replied with extreme courtesy, “ My 
wife is at home, madam. Will you enter?” 

My grandmother explained rather elegantly who 
she was, and added, “ This is my little granddaugh- 
ter, who is a great admirer of your distinguished 
daughter.” 

‘«‘ Ah, my little friend, I am glad to see you,” said 
Mr. Alcott, and shook hands with me. 

Then appeared a lovely old lady, with white hair, 
and gentle, noble face. She wore a soft black silk, 
with lace at her neck, and a lace cap; and as she 
sat in her great chair, she made the prettiest picture 
of an old lady that I have ever seen. I heard my 
grandmother saying more about her “ distinguished 
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daughter,” while Mrs. Alcott had a great deal to 
recall about their charitable work together in Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Alcott went in search of his daughter, and 
I was left to sit on a low stool, and to look about 
‘me. We were in a low old-fashioned room, lighted 
* by pretty old windows with little panes, and there 
were books and pictures and warm colors and soft 
chairs and sunshine. 

I jumped up quickly, for Miss Alcott was com- 
ing! I looked and saw a tall, dark lady in rustling 
black silk, and with a band of black velvet about 
her hair. The first glance told me that she was not 
young, nor was she beautiful; and the disappoint- 
ment was one that I never quite recovered from. 
But what did it matter, when she began to talk to 
me! She was so kind, and so funny, and best of 
all, she was so like Jo! I said not a word; I looked 
and listened, and listened and looked. 

My grandmother felt presently obliged to apolo- 
gize for me, and whispered, “She is a shy child. 
But she appreciates. Things are not lost upon her. 
In that, she is old for her age.” 

Then Mr. Alcott made some very wise remark 
about childhood, and he looked at me slowly and 
abstractedly, as if IZ were Childhood that sat there. 
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He and my grandmother talked about the minds of 
children, she quoting, as she did to the minister, 
and the old philosopher growing more and more 
eloquent upon his favorite theme. 

Meanwhile, Miss Alcott had made the delightful 
proposal that we should go upstairs and see her 
room. 

“Oh! O-o-h!” I cried, as she showed me one 
thing and then another. Here were more pleasant 
windows, looking out into the apple-trees, more 
books and more pictures, and there was the very 
desk at which my loved books were written. 

“Shall I write my name for you?” she said, and 
sat her down and took up her queer cork pen-holder. 
That sheetful of autographs made me the envy of 
my schoolmates. 

“ And were you really Jo?” That question had 
been swelling within me. 

She answered by writing below her name, “Jo 
March.” 

I asked all the questions that I longed to, and 
now that I was left alone with Miss Alcott, I had 
no fear that she would think me silly. 

“ And was Laurie really so?” 

“ Really so, only much nicer,” and she showed 
me a photograph of that charming Polish lad, who 
was the real Laurie. 
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“Oh, why could n’t he marry Jo?” 

She shook her head at me just as Jo shook hers 
at Laurie. 

“Ts this really the house they lived in? And is 
Meg married, and Beth dead?” I dropped my 
voice, and Miss Alcott, too, said softly, “ Yes, dear 
Beth is dead, and Meg is married.” 

“ And Amy” — 

“Amy is in Europe with her painting. Yor 
shall see Amy’s — May’s room.” 

I stepped after her into the pretty room, with 
pale blue all about, and with traces of the artist 
everywhere, even to the little drawings around the 
painted window frames. Ah, the enchantment of 
finding things in a story-book coming true before 
your eyes! I was in a delicious flutter of excite- 
ment — was it all true, or was it a book, or was it 
adream? All three, I think. 

One thing alone marred my happiness. Before 
I left the house, I must, according to my grand- 
mother, manage to tell Miss Alcott that I had en- 
joyed her books. I did not dream that I had done 
nothing else since I first set adoring eyes upon her. 
Oh, why had my grandmother laid this command 
upon me, to haunt all those delicious confidences 
about Laurie, all my inquiries about the real Old- 
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fashioned Girl, and the latest reports from Demi 
and Daisy! How should I say it? Yet how face 
a writer without telling her that you had enjoyed 
her books — especially when it was true? Probably 
an authoress was always waiting to be praised, and 
was not at ease in her mind until that had been 
attended to. To be sure, [had never before seen 
a writer of books. Now I was getting the clearest 
of impressions — that successful authoresses were 
tall and kind, and dressed always in black silk. 

The more I tried to think what I should say, the 
farther away from compliments we drifted. Miss 
Alcott asked me, too, some questions. They were 
not silly questions — how many little brothers and 
sisters had I, did I like to go to school — not those 
questions. She talked to me as if she and I were 
the same age. Indeed, she seemed to be all ages, 
and about as much a boy asa girl. She said that 
she was particularly sorry that we did not bring 
Tommy, and she made me tell her about him. “He 
is one of my boys, I am sure of that,” and she 
nodded to me, again like Jo. 

“ And you are one of my girls,” she said, putting 
her hand on my shoulder. 

This warmed me and thrilled me to such a pitch 
of emotion that I burst out, “Oh, Miss Alcott, I 
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just Jove your books!” It was over at last, but 
it left me red and tearful, and quite unable to say 
another word. 

Miss Alcott looked very kind and very funny, 
and almost tearful, too. Then she laughed, and 
said, “ Bless your little soul!”’ and kissed me. I 
shall never forget ! 

Then we went down stairs, and my grandmother 
rose to go, making a very nice grown-up speech to 
Mr. and Mrs. Alcott, and saying all the things about 
my visit, that I, helpless child, could not say. 

Miss Alcott made many children happy. Did she 
ever make one happier than she made little Miss 
Phoebe Gay that summer afternoon ? 


IV. 
ABOUT A BLUE PARASOL. 


I po not know how to spell a sigh; but if a sigh 
could be got into print, this one would stretch quite 
across the page: “I wish I had something so!” 

“ What’s that you say?” said my father, looking 
at me across the top of his newspaper. 

“T know what Phebe’s hinting round after,” said 
Tommy. “I heard her telling Polly Ann Lander. 
It’s an umbrella to keep the sun off. It’s a para- 
zoll.’’ 

“ And, oh, it’s beautiful,” I sighed again. “ All 
changeable silk.” Another sigh. ‘“ With an ivory 
handle and an elegant tassel up at the top, and 
Mollie Lander’s got one.” More sighs. 

“And how much does this wonderful umbrella 
cost?” my father asked. 

“A dollar and seventy-five cents, and the man 
said that was very cheap. He said it was a sackery- 
fice. Papa, what is a sackeryfice ?” 
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“A sackeryfice, eh?” My father took out his 
pocket-book and held it, and smiled at me. 

“Do you think you’d better, dear?” said my 
mother, but she smiled, too. 

“ A man with daughters has got to allow himself 
a little fun of that sort once in a while,” but before 
the words were out, I had flown at him and kissed 
him. 

That morning at recess I confided in my five best 
friends. Four of the friends were as sympathetic 
as I could desire; but the fifth behaved very dis- 
agreeably. 

“Oh, my! I would n’t feel so fine about it, if I 
was you, — not till I’d got it, anyhow.” 

And thus ended for at least a week the friend- 
ship of Sally Knight and Pheebe Callender. 

I found it very hard to think of decimals and 
boundary lines for four long hours. And do you 
wonder that I missed a word in spelling? At any 
other time, such a misfortune would have spoiled 
my day, but now I was comforted by the thought 
of a tassel, and an ivory handle, and blue and gold 
changeable silk ! 

At last the teacher said, “ Books laid aside. Very 
quietly. Arms folded. Perfect quiet. Rise. We 
will wait a moment for quiet. Pass out. No noise 
in the entries.” And school was dismissed. 
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I felt in my pocket. Yes; the money was safe, 
and now I could start on my happy errand. 

“Oh, say, Phoebe, youll be sure to come round 
past our house,” said Molly Lander, “so as to let 
me see how you look under it.” 

“Oh, yes, yes! And you must be looking out 
of the window,” I cried joyfully. 

I had nearly reached Main Street, when just 
_ ahead of me I saw a group of boys. They took up 
the whole sidewalk with their pushing and scuffling. 
I walked more slowly, and was just about to cross 
the street to escape them, when I heard, through all 
the shouting and laughing, a pitiful “ Miau-au-au ! ” 
I looked, and there, under the boys’ feet, was a for- 
Jorn little cat dashing wildly between their legs, and 
trying in vain to get away. A more miserable little 
beast I had never seen. Its poor bones nearly 
pricked through the skin ; its white fur was shabby 
and grimy; its face was so anxious and distressed 
that it looked ready to speak. To add to the little 
thing’s torment, a great rattling newspaper pursued 
her, tied to her tail. 

““S-s-s-s!”’ cried the tallest boy. 

“Hi, there!” shouted the middle-sized boy. 

“‘ Kee-e-e!”” was particularly provoking, from the 
smallest boy, who had lost his front teeth. 
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“Ketch her! Ketch, ketch, ketch her!” said 
the cross-eyed boy with no hat brim. 

I had been growing hotter and more angry every 
minute. How I found the courage I do not know, 
but I stamped my foot, and said, — 

“ You stop, you great naughty boys! You stop 
plaguing that poor little cat! You ought to be 
shut up in jail!” 

“Go it, spitfire! Le’s see yer do.it!” 

«Ain’t you ashamed of yourselves, to plague 
that dear little kitten when she’s so sick and 
thin? And what’s that newspaper chasing her 
round ?”’ 

Pussy darted this way and that, and the boys 
whooped and danced around her. 

“ You’re like the ancient Romans,” I went on. 
“You'd like” —I was not very sure of my facts 
—“you’d like bull-fights.” 

“You bet!” said those naughty boys. 

I stopped. 

“Streak ahead,” said the tall boy, chewing a 
string. ‘Let’s hear the rest o’ yer speech. You're 
a woman’s rights one, I bet.” 

I became very much confused, and I nearly 
turned and ran home. But one more attempt I 
would make. 
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““Won’t you please give her to me? I don’t 
suppose you really are such bad boys, perhaps.” 
“ Wha’ do you want of her? She’d scratch 


99 


yer. 
“Say, Jock, let her,” said the boy without front 


teeth. 

“ You shut up.” 

“Oh, do, do please,” I implored. “And Ill do 
something nice for you sometime,” I added, desper- 
ately. 

“TI guesso,” said Jock. “ Huh!” 

But the tall boy saw a chance for a bargain. 

“ What’ll you give for her now? Cash down?” 

I looked at the tall boy helplessly for a moment. 
Then with a rush of emotion, I said, “I’ll give you 
a dollar and seventy-five cents.” 

“Hand over yer money. Take yer cat.” 

I was left standing alone on the sidewalk, with 
my miserable little purchase at my feet. My hero- 
ism was every bit gone. I picked up the lean, 
grimy little cat, turned my back on Main Street, 
and walked home the long way, so as not to pass 
Molly Lander’s house. 

“Well, my little maid,” said my father at the tea 
table, “aren’t you going to bring out your blue 
silk umbrella and let us all see it ?” 
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tears. 

“Was n’t it a dollar and seventy-five cents that 
I gave you?” 

“I hope you haven’t lost it, dear,” said my 
grandmother. 

“T have n’t lost it,” I said, with a gulp. 

“ What have you done with the money, then?” 

I looked at mamma in distress, and still I could 
not tell her. 

“Phoebe, dear, what is it? What is the matter, 
child ?” 

“J bought a cat with it, and I’m glad I did!” 
I burst out, and I rushed sobbing from the table. 

My father came after me, and comforted me, and 
gently made me tell my story. 

“T know it’s ridickerlous. I know theyll all 
laugh at me,” I sobbed. 

“No, they won’t laugh at you,” said my father. 
“J ’ll see to that.” 

And he did. Tommy would sometimes “ miau” 
distressingly from behind doors; but a look from 
papa sent him off looking entirely innocent. My 
little cat was very kindly and respectfully treated. 
She grew white and plump and pretty; and Lilian 
called her Perdita. This, said Lilian, was both 
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Latin and Shakespeare, which gave me a great 
opinion of my pussy cat’s name. 

I happen now to know that my elders considered 
well whether the blue parasol should still be bought 
for me. 

“She has found out the meaning of her word 
sackeryfice. Don’t spoil it,’—so my mother de- 
cided, when my sister Lilian begged hard. 


V. 
PARADISE LOST. 


Ir was baking-day. In the kitchen, my grand: 
mother, as usual, was in the thick of things; and, 
as usual, Tommy and I were anxious to be there, 
too. We were asking questions, wanting to “help,” 
and begging for tastes. 

“Children, what am I to do with you? You 
must run off and play. Shoo, shoo, shoo!” And 
she shook her apron at us. 

“Tt rains. Mamma won’t let us go out in the 
rain,” said Tommy, with his mouth full of raisins. 

“ Better go up in the long chamber, and run up 
and down and play. Mind you don’t touch the 
dried apples, though,” called my grandmother, as 
we skipped up the back stairs. 

“How we should manage to live without the long 
‘chamber, I don’t know,” I used to hear my grand- 
mother say. “Such a grand place to spread out 
sage and wormwood to dry! And there’s no such 


place for dried apples. Some people have given up 
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drying apples in these days; they think they are n’t 
genteel, or they buy some fancy kind of the grocer. 
But according to my mind, there’s no preserve 
that’s better than dried apple well boiled down; 
and then again, I say there’s nothing like apple of 
your own drying.” 

My grandmother would continue. “It makes a 
grand good place for the children to play in, off 
there, where the noise is n’t going to hurt anybody. 
It is a perfect Paradise for them. There they can 
do pretty much as they please, and run and jump 
and tear. Their grandfather has put them up a 
swing, and has made Tommy a work-bench, and 
Phoebe Gay a baby-house out of a dry-goods box. 
The children understand very well that they are not 
to meddle with anything else. We should never 
let them go there, if they did.” 

In fine weather, Tommy usually went out in 
search of a boy for a Saturday morning companion, 
but on rainy days he was obliged to make the best 
of me, and tame company as I was, compared with 
some youngsters in our neighborhood, we did gen- 
erally contrive to get into some scrape when left 
for a morning together. “ Mischief day,” I once 
heard my grandmother call Saturday. ‘ Blessed be 
school!” she added devoutly. 
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There were all sorts of delightful autumnal odors 
downstairs: a smell of pickling, of spiced vinegar, 
of barberries boiling in molasses, of fresh pared 
apples, and of mince-meat. And as we opened the 
door into the long chamber, that, too, smelled of 
October. The scent of herbs and the fragrance of 
fruit filled the great unfinished chamber. There 
were yellow squashes waiting their turn to be called 
below to the kitchen; there were apples and pears 
still hard and tasteless. There was little virtue in 
letting them alone, yet we said approvingly, “ We 
never eat the pears and apples, do we?” 

Tommy and I raced up and down, till that grew 
stupid; then we swung, till we were tired of it. 

“Oh, dear!” said Tommy, “what do you s’pose 
is in those jars on the swinging shelf ?” 

“ Preserves.” 

“ Let’s have some.” 

“Oh, no, they ’re all screwed up tight. Besides, 
mamma would n’t like it.” 

“I guess they are sour old things,” said Tommy, 
like a fox you have heard of; and he turned a 
somersault to show that he cared little for preserves. 
As he came upon his legs again, his eyes fell upon 
something at the other end of the room. There 
stood rough tables made of barrels and boards. 
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These were covered with snowy cloths, on which 
delicate brown slices of apple were spread to dry. 
“T tell you what, grandma peeled pretty near the 
whole orchard, didn’t she?” We stood together 
and looked down the long tables. “ Look out for 
wasps,” said Tommy; for the honey-bees and the 
wasps were hovering over the fragrant apples. 

“ They ’re good,” said Tommy. “ They ’re better 
raw than they are cooked.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” I cried. “ Don’t you know what 
Nora said? She said if you swallowed a piece, as 
soon as it got down inside of you, it would begin 
to swell up, and it would swell and swell till you 
all flew to pieces and it killed you. That’s what 
grandma meant when she said they were very dan- 
gerous.” 

“Don’t you believe it. Nora don’t know what 
she’s talking about. I’m not afraid to eat as many 
as I want to.” 

“Grandma said we must n’t,” I answered feebly. 
“They might make us sick, anyway.” 

“I’m going to eat one. My! it’s good, though.” 

Tommy devoured three or four slices, while I 
looked sorrowfully on. 

“Have one?” said Tommy, carelessly; for this 
time it was Adam that tempted Eve. 
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I said nothing; I took a piece, felt of it, smelled 
of it, tasted it. The slice of apple was a pleasant 
acid, and just hard enough to chew to last agree- 
ably in the mouth. It did not seem very wicked, 
and I began to agree with Tommy that Nora’s 
theory was a very improbable one. 

“Pooh! I feel just as well as ever I did,” said 
Tommy, eating more and more. “They are n’t 
swelling a bit.” 

I took another piece, and another. After this, 
any game seemed dull, and we kept returning to 
the table of apples till the dinner bell rang at the 
foot of the stairs. 

“Children, why don’t you eat your potato?” 
said my grandmother at dinner. “And you are 
not eating your good roast beef. What is the 
meaning of this?” 

Nothing happened that afternoon, and it was not 
till I went to bed that I thought very seriously of 
dried apples and their awful consequences. To be 
sure, I had eaten but half a dozen pieces; yet had 
I not been repeatedly warned that those were 
“enough to kill” me? And now I believed it. 
It was terrible to think what destruction those bits 
of apple might be working within me. 

“They ’re as good as poison,” Nora had said. 
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“T’d as lief take bullets into my stomach,” 
grandma had added. What an awful death to 
die! I thought — poison and bullets together. It 
must be working slowly, for I still felt much as 
usual in body, though tortured in mind. All at 
once I heard a voice from the next room : — 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” Then a groan, and 
a flouncing about in bed. 

“Tommy, what ’s the matter?” 

“T’ve got such a stomach-ache! I ate so much 
pudding at dinner.” 

An awful thought flashed upon me: Tommy ate 
a lot of them, and they are beginning to swell! 
Poor boy, he thinks it’s the pudding. 

“Oh, dear,’ he kept on, “do you know where 
mamma keeps her peppermint and stuff? Oh! 
o-oh! Don’t let grandma come.” 

He was going to die. I had not a doubt of it. 

“Oh, Tommy, are n’t you sorry you ate them?” 
I cried. : 

“Ate what? Oh, can’t you get some pepper- 
mint ?” 

“1711 call mamma.” 

The poor boy kicked and squirmed and groaned, 
“ Don’t you wake up grandma. You let her be.” 

“What’s all this?” said a kind, deep voice 
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through the dark. “I’ll come with my candle. 
Are you having a bad dream, dear ?” 

At the sound of this voice, Tommy’s agony re- 
doubled, and he was able to answer grandma’s ten- 
der inquiries only by moans. 

“Poor boy! poor boy! what do you suppose 
you have been eating?” asked grandma, all com- 
passion. “There, there, you aren’t going to die 
just yet, —not just yet. I'll get some good hot 
peppermint into your little stomach in less than no 
time.” 

It was a full hour before mamma and grandma 
went back to their rooms. Then I heard grandma 
say that the child was better, though she had been 
really frightened about him. “I wish I could think 
what we have had on the table that could upset his 
stomach so.” 

Tommy was kept in the house the next day, and 
grandma took the opportunity to mend his school 
trousers, and having done this, thought it a good 
chance to empty and shake out the pockets. She 
drew forth a piece of wire and then — two slices 
of dried apple. 

“ Ah!” said the old lady. 

A cork and more apple. 

“ Yes, yes.” 
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“‘T begin to see.” 
Nails, and a handful of apple. 
“Pretty business this ! ” 

She beat out the dusty pocket. 

“Well, young man, we will see that this does n’t 
happen again.” 

That morning there went forth the decree that 
Tommy and I were not to cross the threshold of 
our Paradise until apple-drying was over, ‘ which 
will not be till well into winter,” said my grand- 
mother. “The way of the transgressor is hard,” 
she added, looking over her spectacles. 


VI. 
MRS. ASPASIA WEEKS. 


Or all my old friends, there is no one I like 
better to think of than Mrs. Aspasia Weeks. Her 
neighbors down by the mill had not heard much 
about Greek ladies, and supposing my friend’s 
name to be out of Scripture, they one and all pro- 
nounced it “ Spazzhur.” 

My acquaintance with Mrs. Weeks began in 
story-book fashion, — I, the heroine in distress, 
Mrs. Weeks, my deliverer. :I had been sent, with 
a little tin pail, to buy eggs of Mrs. Joseph Smith; 
and having done my errand, I was coming down 
the long Baker hill, when out dashed Mr. Baker’s 
great black dog, in a terrible rage. “He won’t 
tech yer! He won’t tech yer!” cried a shrill 
voice from a safe chamber window. It was proba- 
bly true, but I started down the hill at the top of 
my speed, leaving a trail of broken eggs behind me. 
When I had nearly reached the foot, I stumbled 
over a stone, gave one final scream of despair, and 


fell headlong in the dusty road. 
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“Goodness, gracious me!” I heard a voice say. 
“Go off, sir! Go ’way! Go straight home! 
Why, you ’re Mis’ Callender’s little girl, ain’t yer ? 
Come into my house, now, and I ’Il fix yer up.” 

By this time I was set upon my feet. My eggs 
were spilled, my clean apron and stockings were 
covered with dirt, my mouth was gritty with sand, 
and the skin was rubbed off the palms of my 
hands and the end of my nose. Before I had time 
to resist, | was seized by two strong arms, swung 
through the air into the house, and deposited on a 
wooden chair. 

“ You just set still a half a minute, and I’ll fly 
round and git some warm water and a nice, soft 
little rag.” 

I stopped crying and took a look at my benefac- 
tor. She evidently knew what was in my mind, for 
she obligingly introduced herself. 

“Don’t you know who I be? I’m Mis’ Spaz. 
zhur Weeks. Your mother knows me. I work in 
the paper-mill every day but Saturday ; and then I 
stay ‘t home and clean up and do my bakin’. Have 
one 0’ my cookies?” 

I took it gratefully, and ate off the delicious scok 
lops. As I made my way towards the centre, Mrs. 
Weeks continued, — 
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“You see, I live all alone by myself. It’s a little 
mite lonesome sometimes, but then it’s better, I 
tell ’em, than havin’ men folks round under foot. 
Take another cooky. If I’d’a’ known I was goin’ 
to have a little girl come and see me, I’d ’a’ made 
a rabbit or a— no, you would n’t ’a’ liked a dog! 
You ask your mother if you can’t come and see me 
next Saturday, and Ill make you a rabbit with 
currant eyes.” 

“Thank you. I should be very happy to,” I 
answered, as I had been taught. “I guess I must 
go now,” I added. 

“ Be sure you come next Saturday,” she said, as 
she followed me to the door. “Here, take another 
cooky, to eat on your way home.” 

On reaching home, I roused fresh sympathy with 
my story, and loud were the praises of kind Mrs. 
Aspasia Weeks. I thought it a favorable time to 
mention Mrs. Weeks’s invitation. 

“Certainly, Sophie,” said my grandmother. “I 
should let the child go. Mrs. Weeks is a very 
worthy woman, and she must be lonely. It’s some 
years since her husband died.” 

I had never before realized how many days there 
were between two Saturdays. At last, it was actu- 
ally Saturday once more, and, in a clean white 
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apron and with my new round comb in my hair, 
I set out gayly and boldly on my visit to Mrs. 
Weeks. As I came near the house, I saw her in 
the door-way, framed with morning-glories and 
scarlet beans. She stood ready to welcome me, her 
doughy hands uplifted and her face red with bak 
ing-day heat and excitement. 

“ Well, I declare! I’m all flour and can’t tech 
yer. How’s your mother? and your grandmother, 
how’s she? Take off your hat, and hang it on 
that little peg. I’ve got some cookies done a’ 
ready ; so you can go right to eatin’ if you want 
to. You can set down and watch me roll out. 
Byme-by I’ll let you have a cunnin’ little piece of 
dough to do yerself. Well, how do yer do sence I 
see yer last ?” 

I had just time to say, “ Very well, I thank you. 
My mother sent her regards to you,’ when Mrs. 
Weeks began again. 

‘“‘T guess them cookies are about ready to come 
out of the oven. Wonder what youll say! I cut 
"em out with the top of the pepper-box. ‘There, 
now!” and she set the hot pan down upon the 
table with a bounce that made me wink. 

“Oh! what dear little mites of cookies!” 

“Them ll do for you little folks,’ said Mrs. 
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Weeks benignantly ; “but give me somethin’ a 
little more fillin’! Don’t yer want to cut out some 
for yerself ? Here ’s some dough all rolled out, and 
here’s the top o’ the pepper-box. That’s right. : 
That’s the way. Well make a fine cook o’ you 
one of these days.” 

That was a moment to be remembered. For the 
first time I felt the soft dough yield under my 
fingers, utterly delicious to my sense of touch as I 
patted and pressed and shaped it. My happiness 
was complete when Mrs. Weeks seized me, saying, 
“ Here, let ’s have yer sleeves rolled up.” 

She stood watching me. 

“ Now, a little flour, so’s ’twon’t stick. You’d 
oughter hev a little board and a little rollin’-pin o’ 
yer own. You come again next Saturday and we’ll 
see. Now, let me whisk ’em into the oven.” 

{ sat down to wait for the baking with the feel- 
ing that I had been introduced to one of the expe- 
riences of life. 

I was more at my ease than on the day of my 
fright, and I began to look about me. Mrs. 
Weeks’s house was of the simplest construction. 
Indeed, I had often made with my blocks buildings 
requiring quite as much thought. A kitchen and 
bedroom, with a loft overhead, formed Mrs. Weeks’s 
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domain. I did not question, however, the perfect 
taste and comfort of her household arrangements. 
I admired the green paper curtains at her windows, 
with their lively and original landscapes. The great 
wooden rocking-chair, with its patch-work cushion, 
was all that chair should be. I studied respect- 
fully the pattern of the oil-cloth table-cover, in each 
of whose corners was a marvelous animal of many 
colors, with the neck of a giraffe and the tail of a 
peacock. Meanwhile, Mrs. Weeks had been bust- 
ling about, and the gay table cover was now hidden 
by a white cloth, and the table was set for two. 
This was an unmistakable sign that I was to be in- 
vited to dinner, and I thought it polite to propose 
to go home. 
“T guess I must go now,” I said faintly. 

“Nota bit of it. You’re goin’ to stay and eat 
dinner with me. You ain’t goin’ home yet awhile.” 
I allowed my chair to be pushed up to the table. 

“There you be!” said Mrs. Weeks. ‘“ Now I’ve 
got some cold corned beef. Hev a little piece. 
Here’s some bread and molasses. Then you can 
hev yer rabbit to top off with. I don’t suppose yer 
mother let’s yer drink tea? White tea? Mostly 
milk and sweetnin’? Course, you shall hev some.” 
She sweetened the tea with brown sugar from a little 


SHE STOOD WATCHING ME 
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green sugar-bowl, and poured milk from a pewter 
mug, — which was all novelty and delight to me. 

“Mrs. Weeks, I guess my mother’ll want me 
now. Oh, I’ve had such a— such a good time!” 

“Tell yer mother you’ve been the best little 
girl ’t ever was.” 

I trotted home, convinced that when I was a 
young lady — the point from which I dated all the 
future —I should live by myself in a house with 
two rooms. I besought my mother to let us eat 
supper with the table against the wall, and to allow 
us the luxury of brown sugar. 

That was the beginning of a series of delightful 
baking-days. I was allowed to visit Mrs. Aspasia 
Weeks only on alternate Saturdays; for a favorite 
text of my grandmother’s was, “ Withdraw thy foot 
from thy neighbor’s house, lest he be weary of thee 
and so hate thee.” 

I became an enthusiastic little cook. A piece of 
a barrel head was my moulding board, a bit of cur- 
tain roller my rolling pin, while some little blue cup 
plates served for baking pies. It was a proud day 
when I carried home a little apple pie which I had 
made “ every bit myself.” 

I like to think of this happy time ; for one day 
something happened which put an end to my pleas 
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sant acquaintance with Mrs. Aspasia Weeks. For 
several Saturdays I had noticed a change in her. 
She was as kind as ever, though it was hardly flat- 
tering to have her occasionally forget my presence, 
and turn, with a start: “ Why, child, is that you?” 
It was not like Mrs. Weeks to stand in the doorway 
silent and preoccupied, while her kettle was boiling 
over. In order that her bread might not be burned 
to a cinder, she had to resort to a device that took 
my fancy. With a bit of chalk she wrote in huge 
letters on the kitchen door, “ Bred in Ovun.” All 
these things I noticed, but what they meant I did 
not dream. 

There: came a Saturday when I knocked at Mrs. 
Weeks’s door, and on opening it, to my horror, be- 
held—aman! “Oh!” I cried, in my fright and 
embarrassment, and ran back to the road. But out 
dashed Mrs. Weeks and seized me by the hand. 

“What, you ain’t afraid o’ him? He ain’t 
a-goin’ to hurt yer. He likes little girls.” | 

There was no use in resisting. 3 

“Jonah, I’ll make yer acquainted with Miss 
Pheebe Callender, as nice a young lady as ever you 
see.” 

His name was Jonah! That did not tend to 
allay my fears. My Bible knowledge was sadly 
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confused, and I had never been quite clear as to 
which was Jonah and which the whale; the im- 
pression remaining that Jonah was some sort of 
marine monster suitable for the entertainment of 
children on Sunday afternoon. 

I had edged along close to the wall, till I reached 
the furthest corner by the sink, when I ventured to 
raise my eyes. I saw a huge black-whiskered man, 
who in that tiny kitchen looked nine feet high. I 
stood there watching him savagely devour a dough- 
nut; and, drawing from my fairy-tale experience, I 
half expected the giant to fall upon me next. And 
had n’t Mrs. Weeks told me that he “ liked little 
gitls?’’ How could she stand there so calm, and 
quietly say, “‘ Hev another, Jonah?” 

“No more at the present time, thank ye,” said a 
big voice. I felt sure my time was come. Yes, he 
had turned slowly round and fixed his eyes upon 
me. I trembled, and the idea crossed my poor little 
brain that I should make about a mouthful and a 
half. 

“Do you know o’ any little girls that like gum- 
drops ?” 

I was somewhat relieved, though I still looked on 
gumdrops in the light of bait. 

“You don’t? Lemme see if I can find one.” 
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To my terror, he darted toward my corner with 
hand ready to clutch me. I danced up and down 
in a frenzy of fright, crying, “Mrs. Weeks! Mrs. 
Weeks! Oh, take him away! Take him away!” 
That heartless woman stood and laughed. 

“Don’t tech her, Jonah,’ she said, however. 
“‘She’s kinder afraid o’ yer, I guess. Shell git 
over it. He won’t eat yer up, little Miss Phoebe 
Gay!” She burst out laughing, and Jonah 
grinned. 

I felt uncomfortable. I saw that there was some 
understanding between these two to which I was 
not admitted. I wished that I could make my 
escape. My chance came. Mrs. Weeks stepped 
to the back door, to empty some potato-skins, and I 
darted like a flash out of the front door, and ran 
home as fast as my feet would carry me. 

“Well,” said my father, at dinner that day, “I 
have some news that I know not one of you could 
guess. Mrs. Aspasia Weeks is going to be mar. 
ried ! ” 

“ You don’t say so 

“ Who ’ll it be next?” 

‘‘ When is it to be?” 

I alone said nothing. 

“ Yes, she is going to be married right away, to 


{?? 
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a man that used to live here years ago, Jonah 
Thompson. He’s in town now, and is going to 
take her out West with him. I suppose she is 
lonely, and he has a good trade, I hear.” 

I listened to the end, without a word. I had 
heard of love stories; this was my first experience 
of one. 

Those were sad days to me, and Mrs. Weeks her- 
self was none too cheerful at times. 

“Tt ’most breaks my heart to go and leave 
everybody,” she would say. “ But then Jonah’s 
real good-hearted, and if I have the rheumatiz, I 
need n’t work till I drop.” 

I was allowed to go to the railway station, to 
see the bride off; and I clung to her at parting, 
promising never, never to forget her as long as 


I lived. 


Vil. 


ONE SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Tommy and I had played together till five o’clock 
that Saturday afternoon. 

“What shall we do next?” said I, with a long 
breath. ‘Let’s go down to papa’s office, and 
’scort him home to supper.” 

But, as it turned out, it was we ourselves who 
were escorted home: and this was how it hap- 
pened. 

Tommy and I walked down our street till we 
came to the village green. On one side stood the 
Court-house, which I never ventured too near. It 
was a square, wooden building with a particularly 
high flight of steps. Exactly what was the relation 
between a Court-house and a jail I could not have 
told clearly, but connection there was, sufficient to 
inspire me with fear. On another side of the com- 
mon was the High School, and if the Court-house 
stood for the terrors of the law, the High School 
stood for the terrors of education. With what awe 
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yet with what pride did I look forward to the day 
when I myself should enter that doorway! That 
day would come many years hence, for I was then 
but nine. On the third side of the green was our 
church, and that, also, stood to me for something 
more than I saw with my eyes. With its white 
_ clapboards and green blinds, its stately white pillars 
and tall spire, it seemed to me no common human 
building : it was Sunday itself standing before me ! 
Nothing in my theology was clearer than the differ- 
ence between Sunday and every other day of the 
week. Our white meeting-house, and all that went 
on inside it, seemed to me on a Wednesday or a 
Saturday as far off as heaven. I never passed it in 
the common daylight of the week-time that I did 
not watch with awe and curiosity its tall closed 
doors and its motionless bell high up in the tower. 
The people of Still Waters, I have noticed, as 
they cross the common, walk slowly and look about 
them proudly, first at the Court-house and then at 
the High School and then at our stately white 
meeting-house. EKven Tommy and I sauntered and 
gazed; and as I looked across to the church porch, 
I cried, “ Why, Tommy, Tommy, the church door 
is open!” It was true; one half of the high door 
was thrown back, leaving a long narrow strip of 
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blackness and mystery in the white face of the 
building. The church door open on a week-day 
was a sight I had never seen before. Saying no- 
thing, we drew nearer. 

“We might go in,” I murmured. 

“T’m going,” said Tommy. 

“Oh, Tommy.” And in we went. 

“It’s only the organist practicing up his tunes,” 
Tommy remarked as the organ gave one last wheeze 
and steps were heard on the gallery stairs. We 
already felt ourselves culprits and shrank back into 
the shadow, while the organist went by. It was 
only Ned Cripps, the druggist’s clerk, but I should 
never have dared to speak to Ned Cripps in that 
solemn place. 

“ Let ’s go up there.” Tommy whispered, though 
I do not think he meant to. So we crept up the 
gallery stairs, till we found ourselves in the organ 
loft. 

“Tommy, you ’ve got your hat on,” I said softly, 
and this time he took it off without a word. 

We looked over the gallery railing down upon 
the queer, empty pews and the distant pulpit, while 
the awful silence was broken only by the creak of a 
shutter in the loft above us and the twitter of swal 
lows in the belfry. 
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voice. 

“Supposing the minister was to catch you 
here?” said Tommy. 

“ Let ’s go,” I whispered. 

“Hold on a minute,” said Tommy. “I’m going 
to see what ’s behind that pulpit before I go.” 

Nor could I resist. From the time that I had 
been first taken to church, I had wondered and 
wondered what was behind the pulpit. We tiptoed 
our way down stairs and pushed open the solemn 
baize doors that led into the church. We stole up 
the aisle, past my grandmother’s pew, with its com- 
fortable footstools and palm-leaf fans. I liked 
better to sit in grandma’s pew than in our own, for 
she began to give me peppermints as soon as the 
sermon commenced, and often would spread a hand- 
kerchief over her best black silk, and let me put 
my head on her lap and have a comfortable little 
nap. Tommy was never allowed to sit anywhere 
except beside my father, who generally kept his 
arm over the back of the pew behind the young 
man. We now both of us tried the seats to see 
how soft they felt on week-days. We fanned 
ourselves, and even looked into the hymn-books. 


With my heart beating hard, I followed Tommy 
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up the pulpit stairs, and in another moment the 
minister’s secrets stood revealed! A shabby old 
footstool, and a water pitcher with a cracked nose, 
— this was all! It grieved me to discover that the 
pulpit, which to the congregation looked all plush, 
tassels, and polished mahogany, was on the minis- 
ter’s side very plain and bare. I examined the 
great bookmark in the Bible, which had been my 
earliest admiration when taken to church, and 
whose strange ornaments had held my attention 
through many a sermon. I thought the minister a 
favored man, since he was permitted to use a Bible 
and hymn-book so much finer than those of ordi- 
nary mortals. Yet I did not enjoy my visit to the 
pulpit, for there the thought of the minister 
weighed heavily upon me. I begged Tommy to 
come away. 

““Who’s afraid?” said Tommy boldly; but the 
next moment I think he was as startled as I was, 
when there came across the church, with a queer 
echo that made a week-day voice sound all the 
stranger, — 

“Hello! What are you two kids doin’ there?” 

We came down from the pulpit very rt! and 
made haste towards the door. 

“Come along up here. I’ll show you the 
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orgin.” By this time we recognized Nat Billings, 
the boy that blew the organ, and our minds were 
quieted. 

“Come on up here, and I’ll show you the stops, 
and Ill show you how you blow. Come on.” 

Was such an invitation to be resisted? Again 
we clambered up the gallery stairs, and stood before 
the organ, of which, before to-day, we had had 
only now and then a glimpse, when we turned 
rovnd in sermon time. | 

“Try it,” said Nat hospitably. “III blow.” 

I shrank away. “Oh, no‘ Besides, I don’t 
know any Sunday tunes.” 

°T aint Sunday to-day.” 

“ But it’s an organ, and it’s in church,” I said; 
yet I felt an awful fascination growing upon me. 
I suppose I loved music as much as a little girl 
could love it; I was very fond of hand-organs and 
music-boxes, I disliked finger exercises, but I loved 
to play over and over again my one tune, “ Pop 
Goes the Weasel.” Whatever way I felt, I could 
make my tune feel the same, by playing it fast or 
slow, low down in the bass or else high up in the 
upper notes. But I had never gone so far as to 
try to make over “ Pop Goes the Weasel” into a 
Sunday tune. 
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“‘Oh, come play,” said Tommy. “TI shall, if you 
don’t.” 

“‘ No, no, you don’t know how,” I pleaded, as he 
began to thump upon the keys, while Nat, blow- 
ing with all his might, leaned round from behind 
the organ, and grinned with enjoyment. 

“Oh, Tommy, it’s wicked to make such a noise 
on an organ. Oh, Tommy, stop, stop! If you'll 
stop, I’ll play!” 

“That’s right,’ said Nat. “Give us a lively 
one.” 

Then I played “ Pop Goes the Weasel” very 
slowly and solemnly, and it did, indeed, sound not 
so very unlike one of our Sunday-school tunes. 

“ Now let me play,” said Tommy. 

But I would not stir, and this time — for I must 
tell the truth — it was not to prevent Tommy from 
playing, but entirely to please myself that I kept 
on. It was a new and wonderful sensation to hear 
my little tune sounding forth from the deep-voiced 
organ. It was so pretty that I wanted to try it 
again at a livelier pace. Tommy kept time with 
his foot-—I am afraid it was almost dancing — 
and I played “ Pop Goes the Weasel” a third 
time, at last as boldly and gayly as I could. As I 
struck the last note, my cheeks were very red, I 
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know, and I was breathing fast. I had quite for. 
gotten where I was, I was so carried away by my 
music. 

Now it happened, as I learned afterwards, that 
my father, on his way home to tea, had met the 
organist and said good-evening to him, and then 
kept on his way across the common, and on ap- 
proaching the church, had stopped suddenly. 

“What’s the meaning of this? What’s the 
meaning of this?” he cried, as the sober old church 
gave forth some particularly lively strains. 

Just as I had finished my third performance, and 
turned round to the pews below, I beheld my father 
standing with head uncovered in the middle aisle. 

“ Well, well, well,” he said. “And are these my 
own children?” That was all. We walked home 
in silence, Tommy and I ahead, not in the old way, 
each with a hand in papa’s. “And are these my 
own children?” I seemed to hear all the way. I 
could not face my family. I hurried into the house 
ahead of the others, and rushed upstairs to my own 
little room. The bell in the church tower was strik- 
- ing six, but I undressed for the night and buried 
myself under the bedclothes. A whole hour of 
mortification and repentance I lived through before 
my mother found me. 
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“Oh, mamma, I didn’t mean to, and then I 
did n’t know any other tune!” I broke down, 
and my mother held me and told me not to cry. 
There were tears in her eyes, too; and then she 
made a queer little sound that was very much like 
a laugh! 


VITl. ? 
THE YOUNGEST OF NINE. 


Ir the back of the parlor sofa had not been so 
high as it was, I should probably never have had 
this story to tell. And if I had not discovered that 
down behind this high-backed sofa, there was a 
little three-cornered space just large enough for my 
pussy, my book, and me, I might never have found 
out what it meant to be the youngest of nine. One 
afternoon I had finished my story, my little white 
cat had fallen asleep, and I was just about to creep 
out of my hiding-place. At this moment, the door- 
bell rang, two old ladies were ushered in, and Pussy 
and I were prisoners behind the sofa. The ladies 
were friends of my grandmother, and while they 
waited for her to come downstairs, they talked in 
low tones about her. 

“Poor Mrs. Wise! I’m sure she’s to be pitied, 
living here with all these grandchildren.” 

I clutched Perdita, and listened. 

“How many are there?” said the other old lady, 
dolefully. 
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“Nine. Five, then twins, and as if twins were nt 
enough, another boy, and another girl!” 

I almost cried out, to hear myself condemned as 
another girl. 

“The youngest of nine!” the lady added, se 
verely. “ That last little girl might well have been 
spared.” 

“Strange how things are arranged in this world,” 
the other old lady sighed. ‘“ Look at Mrs. Josiah 
Wheeler, where I was calling yesterday. Not a 
chick or a child. She has always been going to 
adopt one, only she could n’t quite get her courage 
up. What a pity she had n’t that last little girl! 
Oh, here’s Mrs. Wise. How do you do? I hope 
youre feeling pretty well, this spring weather?” 

The conversation turned to rheumatism, a subject 
of very remote interest to me. But I had quite 
enough to think about without listening any longer. 

As soon as the two old ladies had gone, I fled to 
the kitchen, where I was always sure to find com- 
fort and sympathy from my friend Nora. But 
Nora, dish-towel in hand, stood chattmg with the 
butcher. 

“Hullo, little sis,” said the butcher to me, “ won’t 
you come along home wi’ me?” 

I shrank back behind Nora’s skirts, but she thrust 


me forward. 
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“Oh, yis; yees may have her an’ wileome. We 
tan spare her, she’s the youngest of noine.”’ 

The butcher made a dash towards me, and when 
I fled in terror, the two set up a laugh that cut me 
to the heart. 

We had custard pie for supper that night, and 
we all liked custard pie. 

“ How many pieces shall I cut it into?” said my 
eldest sister. “One, two, three, — nine of us.” 

“ Nothing so rich for me at this time of night,” 
said my grandmother. “Nor for your grandfather. 
Don’t offer him any.” 

“Give me a piece,” said my mother, “ exactly as 
thick as the blade of your knife.” 

“J 'll wait and see how you come out,” my father 
said. 

“You may give me some, I tell you,” said my 
brothers. 

“There ’s such a lot of us!” some one sighed. 

“Four ’s the right number for a pie.” This was 
one of the boys. 

“ Two, I say,” cried Tommy. 

Before I fell asleep, I had made the one heroic 
resolve of my life. 

As soon as breakfast was over next morning, I 
put on my pink sunbonnet, and trudged off down 
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the road, without once looking back to the dear 
house under the trees. I thought it best by and 
by to inquire the way, and I stepped up to an old 
woman and asked her as bravely as I could, “ Will 
you please tell me whether Mrs. Josiah Wheeler 
lives on this road ?” 

“Hey? You'll hev to speak up louder.” 

I repeated my question, but more faintly. 

‘¢Who Mrs. Josiah Wheeler is? What do you 
want along o’ her?” She was so fierce that I 
turned and ran. 

The next time I tried a man who was mending 
the road, and who stopped his work and leaned on 
his hoe as I passed by. He took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and was so friendly and talkative that it was 
some time before I could get the information that I 
wanted. 

At last I stood on Mrs. Josiah Wheeler’s door- 
step, by this time a tired and frightened little girl. 
I raised the knocker, and let it fall, and after some 
waiting I heard on the other side a struggling with 
locks and bolts. The door swung open, and an old 
lady with bright eyes and round, rosy cheeks stood 
peering down at me. 

“ Good land! Is that all who it is?” she eried. 
‘What a scare you gave me! I thought it was 
grand company, coming to the front door so.” 
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“‘T don’t want to be company,” I said, with every 
bit of courage I possessed. “I’ve come to stay.” 

The little old lady’s face lost every particle of 
expression. 

“I thought perhaps you wanted to adopt a little 
girl ; I thought perhaps youd like to adopt me.” 

“Come into the sitting-room, and set down,” was 
all Mrs. Josiah Wheeler could manage to say. 

She led the way over a winding path of braided 
mats, and seated me on a high and slippery hair- 
cloth sofa. The house was very still, very bright, 
and neat and peaceful. I could hear not a sound 
but the slow tick, tick of the clock on the mantel. 
Who ever heard the clock tick in my dear noisy 
home ! 

“You look like a nice little girl,” said Mrs. 
Wheeler encouragingly. “ Won’t you lay off your 
sunbonnet ? I believe most little girls like ginger- 
snaps, eh ?”’ 

But I was not to be turned aside from my pur- 
pose. 

_ “Mrs. Barnes said you didn’t have any children 
at all,” I began. 

“ And I have n’t, dear child, not a one.” 

“ And I thought you might like me.” 

**T can’t make out,” said Mrs. Wheeler. 
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“T’m the youngest of nine. There were so 
many, I thought I ought to come and live with 
you, because you had n’t any.” 

Mrs. Wheeler seemed pleased in spite of her 
astonishment. 

“You thought you’d like to be my little girl, 
did- you, dear ?” 

“Yes ’m,” I said very faintly. 

‘Seems to me I’ve seen your head over the top 
of the pew at meeting. Whose little girl are you?”’ 

“ Mrs. Callender’s.”’ 

“Why, yes, to be sure. James B. Callender’s. 
My husband knows your father. Yes, yes. So 
you’ve come to make me a visit?” 

“Oh, no, no. EKverybody said I was the young- 
est of nine. Nora said they could spare me.” I 
hid my face against the hard arm of the sofa. 

Mrs. Wheeler had something to say to herself 
about “the strangest child she ever laid eyes on,” 
and hurried off to the kitchen. She came back 
with gingersnaps to aid her, and stood over me 
while I ate, and examined me through her glasses. 

She left me again, and I heard her talking to 
some one at the back door. 

“ Her folks ’ll be worried,” she was saying. “ Sis- 
ter Maria’s children were always great for running 
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away, and how she did take on! She was for hav- 
ing the pond dragged, first thing. Well have an 
early dinner.” 

Had Mrs. Wheeler made such a mistake as to 
think that I had run away? I felt cruelly mis- 
understood. 

“Well, well,” she said cheerfully, as she came 
back, “you’re going to be my little girl now. 
What would you like to do?” 

I looked about the room. I could see nothing 
to play with. Whatever there might be in Mrs. 
Wheeler’s house was “ put away.” 

“J can read,” I said faintly. 

“T’ll look in the closet,” said Mrs. Wheeler. 
“T don’t have many books laying round. Here’s 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ and here’s ‘ Beauties of Dr. 
Johnson.’ A little too young for them, ain’t you, 
dear? And here’s the book husband would buy of 
that book agent, ‘Religions of Two Hemispheres.’ 
If you only liked pictures of idols, now.” 

I was so polite as to say that I liked idols, and 
Mrs. Wheeler seated me on a high chair with the 
big book in my lap. I made the idols last as long 
as I could, to please Mrs. Wheeler, but my knees 
began to ache so, that I said, — 

“Tcan sew. I can help you.” 
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“Just at this present time I’m making some 
overalls for Mr. Wheeler. You don’t know how to 
make overalls, ’tain’t likely,” she said, with a little 
twist of the mouth that was her fashion of smiling. 

“‘ No, ma’am,” I answered, very sorry. 

“Don’t you want to set still awhile?” the old 
lady proposed cheerily. 

The clock ticked slower than ever. I did my 
best to sit still, and felt as if I had been doing it 
for hours when we were invited into the kitchen by 
the hired girl, and were set down to dinner. Mr. 
Wheeler, as I soon found out, was one of those 
people who fancy they are making themselves agree- 
able to children by behaving as if they had lost 
their own wits. I did not know what to make of 
him, with his questions that Solomon could not have 
answered, and his mysterious jokes about my leavy- 
ing home. ) 

‘Let the child alone, do,” said his wife. “ She 
don’t know what ails you, and no wonder.” 

Mr. Wheeler helped himself to a second plate of 
beans, and said no more. 

That afternoon I can only remember as one long 
ache of homesickness. It was plain that Mrs. 
Wheeler had decided to adopt me, and that this 
day was what all the rest of my life would be like. 
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I heard a sound of wheels, and saw Mr. Wheeler 
drive out of the yard. The cat noticed the sound, 
rose and stretched herself, and lay down to sleep 
again. By and by Mrs. Wheeler came in, sat down 
in her great rocking-chair, and was soon peacefully 
dozing. 

Little by little, I forgot where I was, —tried to 
remember, but could not keep hold of the thought, 
till my mind let go of everything, and I went fast 
asleep on the sofa. I got all tangled up in a dream, 
in which at the end I heard my father’s voice. I 
started up and shook my hair out of my eyes. It 
was my father’s voice! It was my father! 

In a moment I was sobbing in his arms, while he 
stroked my hair, and told me over and over how 
sad and frightened they had been at home. My 
mother was nearly ill with alarm about me, — and 
I had never once thought of that ! 

When we drove up to the door, the family came 
out in a procession to receive me. Nobody scolded 
me or laughed at me. 

“T am sure we are thankful to Mr. Josiah” 
Wheeler,” said my mother, with trembling voice. 

“ But why didn’t he come sooner?” said my 
sister Lilian. “The idea of waiting till he had to 
go to the grist-mill ! ” 
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I made no explanations, but Mr. Wheeler must 
have reported something. 

“Hush!” I heard my grandmother say, “she’s 
probably overheard something. There’s never any 
telling what turn an idea will take in their dear 
little heads.” 

My mother whispered as she held me, “ Did my 
darling think I could spare a single one of my 
blessed children? Did she think mamma had n’t 
love enough to go round ?” 

Then she looked at us all with her beaming, 
loving eyes, and said there was not a mother in the 
land so rich and happy as the mother of us nine. 


IX. 
MY FRIEND THE MINISTER. 


Now that I am grown up, I may as well own 
that when I was a little girl I was afraid of entirely 
too many things. I was afraid of dogs; I was 
afraid of cows; and I was afraid of doctors and 
ministers. When the doctor put on his spectacles, 
and looked hard at me from under his shagey eye- 
brows, I felt sure that he could see inside of me, 
and knew just how everything was going round and 
round. That made me feel very uncomfortable, 
It also had a queer effect upon me that the doctor 
said nothing but “ yiss, yiss,” while the rest talked 
all the time and told him symptoms. 

“Dr. Lingle said Yes fifty-three times,” I re- 
marked one day, after he went away. 

“She’s a noticin’ little critter,’ said the old 
dressmaker to my grandmother. Then something 
was said about “little pitchers,’ which it took me 
five or six years to understand. 

But if I was afraid of the doctor, I was still more 
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afraid of the minister. He could see inside of me 
as well as the doctor, I thought, but in a different 
way. I fancied that he could see into my wicked 
little heart, and could tell any moment just how 
naughty I was. I felt that he knew by looking at 
me that 1 walked in wet grass to make my shoes 
shine, that I “ran away,” that I had played on the 
organ in church, and had once pretended to be sick 
that I might stay at home from school. All this, 
I did not doubt, any minister would know by a 
glance at me. 

I was therefore very sorry to hear that the new 
minister was to spend Sunday at our house, his 
family not yet having arrived in town. This was 
bad news. Sunday was our nicest day, because my 
father was at home, and all day long he and my 
mother stayed with us, and we all loved one an- 
other a little better than on week days. Our Sun- 
day would be spoiled, I thought, if the minister 
came. We could not laugh, and I supposed that we 
should have to talk in low tones about Scripture 
subjects, — Daniel in the lions’ den, or Joseph and 
his brethren. Then to be obliged to be so good for 
two days together was a dreadful prospect ; for te 
be good for a minister’s inspection meant something 
different from every-day good behavior. So I pre 
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pared to be a little prig, and also to keep out of the 
minister's way as well as I could. My mother and 
grandmother appeared to take a different view of 
our guest, for they set about preparing pies and 
cakes and all sorts of good things in honor of his 
visit. They seemed to lose sight of his religious 
character, which was never absent from my awe- 
struck little soul. 

When my father drove up to the door with the 
minister, I hid behind the others, and peeped out at 
him. I only saw that he was a trifle stout, and 
just beginning to be gray, like my father. 

I shall always remember my mother as she stood 
in her doorway to welcome a visitor: she was so 
sweetly, tenderly hospitable ; she took in the guest 
with such a loving, maternal care. 

I think now that the minister himself was a little 
shy when he found himself introduced to such a 
troop of us at once. At all events, he picked out 
the smallest, and looked at me in the friendliest 
way. “Tell me this little girl’s name,” he said. 
“She is just the size of my little Mabel. Dark 
eyes, too.” 

I put my hand into the minister’s, but I did not 
yet look up into his face. 

When there was company, I often helped wait 
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upon the table, and I thought it great fun to be 
running around the outside of the circle while the 
rest were sitting in their places as usual. When- 
ever I passed the biscuits or the cake to Mr. Rum- 
sey, he stopped talking, and gave me a smile. 

“ Dear,’ said my grandmother, “ don’t keep pass- 
ing the biscuits to Mr. Rumsey before he wants them. 
You interrupt him, dear, always at his elbow.” 

So I stood off and listened. 

The next day was Sunday, and we all went to 
church. “ An excellent sermon,” said my grand- 
mother, on the way home. “TI feel convinced we 
have made a wise choice of a minister.” All that 
Sunday afternoon, Mr. Rumsey sat with my father 
and grandfather on the back piazza and talked and 
told stories. J was rather surprised that ministers 
sat on piazzas, and still more that they lay in ham- 
mocks. I stole about and listened while the three 
gentlemen talked about the future of the negro. 
The kind voice and the kind eyes of the minister 
had taken away all my fears. 

“Why, here is my little girl again,” he said, after 
I had waited long and patiently. He drew me to- 
wards him, but I still said not a word. The negro 
question was dropped, and the minister told me 
about his own little girl at home. She wouid sit 
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in his study, so still, so still, and when the clock 
struck the half hours, then she could come and kiss 
him. She had a little flower-bed, all her own, and 
she had a little playhouse in a corner of the garden, 
which was wonderful to hear about. It had an 
upstairs and a downstairs, and a real door and a 
real window. 

“Oh, is she coming here to live?” I asked, of 
this delightful little girl. 

“Very soon,” said the minister. “You and she 
will be great friends.” 

Then we got better and better acquainted, the 
minister and I. I have no doubt that I talked 
very fast, and said foolish things. My grandmother 
fitted us out with a text when we went visiting 
outside the family: “Whoso keepeth his mouth 
and his tongue keepeth his soul from troubles.” It 
was my grandmother this time who broke up the 
conversation ; for I have discovered in later years 
that she thought me a little girl who received en- 
tirely too much attention. 

“A quaint, thoughtful child,” I think the minis- 
ter said to her. 

“T’m of the old way of thinking, — seen and not 
heard.’ It was something like this that came from 
my grandmother as she carried me off. 
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Next morning the minister went away, and I 
heard no more of him till one day when my mother 
and grandmother sat together, and I saw my dear 
mother with tears in her eyes. 

“Only two weeks ago that he was here,’ she 
said. ‘And do you remember how much notice he 
took of little Phoebe, who was just her age? It 
touched me at the time.” 

“‘T suppose they will come the first of the month 
just the same. It is sad that the first call upon 
them should be a call of condolence. We ought to 
go promptly. Every one should go promptly to see 
them. They ieee feel the sympathy of their 
people at once.’ 

I puzzled over this conversation until my mother 
told me the sad, sad story. The minister’s one 
little daughter was dead. 

“ And I with my four precious girls!” cried my 
mother. 

« And she won’t go to school and be my rien? fi 
I said, all selfish disappointment. 

‘Think of the minister and the minister’s wife,” 
said my mother. “I have never lost a child, yet I 
know, —I am sure that I know.” Then she took 
me in her arms and cried over me. 

I heard the minister’s sorrow talked about till I 
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shared it with the rest. Kind messages went back 
and forth between the houses; flowers and fruit and 
vegetables were sent from our garden; our horse 
and carryall were placed at the minister’s service. 

“On Wednesday we will call,” said my grand- 
mother. “ That will not be too soon.” 

I listened to see if I were to be included in the 
eall. No; it was plain that I was to be left at 
home. It grieved me to the heart that my sympa- 
thy was not counted, when I felt so sad and sorry 
for the minister. That the dear little gitl with the 
playhouse should have died, — should have gone 
away out of the garden and the sunshine, — that 
was a grief of my own besides. 

I had been told about death and heaven, and 
I had a firm, precise little creed. I was certain 
that the minister’s daughter was a beautiful little 
angel playing and singing and happy forever, away 
off in the blue skies. But the minister himself I 
thought about, too, left here to preach and be sad. 
I sat thinking, and looking out of my window, up 
into the top of a tree. Thoughts seemed to come 
down out of the sky when I looked long enough 
into the tree-tops. An idea came to me now, as I 
leaned upon my elbow, my hand upon my lips, — 
Zor I was going to tell nobody, not one. 
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It was Wednesday morning, and I had made up 
my mind. I brushed my hair hard, put on my hat, 
and went out of the side door. I walked straight 
to the minister’s house, only stopping to pick some 
buttercups on the way. I rang the door-bell, and 
said, “Is Mr. Rumsey at home?” I took no time 
to be frightened. 

“Mr. Rumsey, there’s a little girl wants to see 
you,” the maid reported at the study door. 

The minister laid a blotter across his written 
page, and then turned kindly to me. 

“ Why, itis Phebe! Did you bring me a mes- 
sage, dear ?”’ 

“No, sir; I didn’t bring you any message. I 
came myself.” 

Then he shook hands with me. 

“T brought you some buttercups,” I said, laying 
my flowers down upon his fresh sermon. 

“Oh, that was it! Iam sure I thank you.” 

I stood unable to say a word. 

“Won't you take a seat and make me a little 
visit?” said the minister very politely. 

‘Oh, I did n’t come for that,’ I cried in distress. 
“T came,’ I tried to say, and had to try agam, 
“T came —to tell you how sorry I was — your — 


little — girl — ” 
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The minister drew me to him, and stroked my 
hair, and soothed me. 

“My dear” — neither could the minister speak. 
He leaned his head upon his hand, and his shoul- 
ders shook, and he breathed hard. 

What had I done? I had not comforted him. 
Tt was all a mistake. I ought not to have come. 

“J felt so sorry,” I began again. 

“Come back to me, dear little girl.” The minis- 
ter raised his face, all full of love and grief. “You 
have comforted me, and you will comfort me in 
her place.” 

He called his wife, and a gentle-eyed lady, with a 
loving voice, came in to speak to me. 

“Phoebe is just the age of our little Mabel.” 
They said this over to each other. 

“She would have been ten, her next birthday,” 
said the minister’s wife. 

“Won't she have any birthdays in heaven?” 
I asked them. 

“Ah, who shall say?” I could feel that my 
question had raised a mystery around us, in which 
we all sat silent. The minister and his wife looked 
strange and sacred tome. Father and mother to 
an angel in heaven, I thought, in awe and wonder. 
“ Ah, who shall say ?” the minister repeated. 
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Mrs. Rumsey held me close to her, and the min- 
ister laid his hands on mine. Sweetest friendship 
was then and there made between us, —a friend- 
ship lasting to this very day. 

When I went home, I said nothing, for this was 
what my family called “running away.” But I 
think that my grandmother and my mother heard 
something of my visit, for on their return that after- 
noon, my mother kissed me and whispered, “I must 
spare my little Phoebe to Mrs. Rumsey sometimes,” 
and the next morning my grandmother sent me on 
an errand to the minister. 


X. 
A CHRISTMAS TREE REVERSED. 


Tuts is the only Christmas tree of its kind that 
I ever heard of. 

One rainy afternoon in November, Tommy and I 
sat together, very gloomy. 

“We aren’t going to have any Christmas tree, 
mamma says.” 

“Nor any Christmas presents, anybody,” said 
Tommy. 

“It’s because we have to save money since papa’s 
block burned down. We have to help papa save 
money, mamma said.” 

“ What ’s Christmas without a Christmas tree?” 
said Tommy, gloomier and gloomier. He would 
not talk at all. This left me to think. I never 
thought very long without something ’s starting up 
in my mind. 

“ Tommy !” I cried. 

*¢ What’s the matter ?” 

“We might have a Christmas tree of our own.” 
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“ And give ourselves presents! That would be 
great !’’ said Tommy, more dismal than before. 

“No, give them presents. We might have a 
tree for the grown-up people. Would n’t they be 
s prised ! ” 

That roused Tommy, for surprising people was 
the delight of his life. He was not very particular 
how he did it, so that they jumped. Bursting a 
paper bag in their ears was always satisfactory, if 
no better way offered. 

A Christmas tree could not be made to go off 
with a bang, still it did seem likely that it would 
surprise our elders. 

“Where would you get your money to buy pres- 
ents ?”’ 

“We would make presents,” I answered. ‘Then 
there is the money in my bank.” 

“JT haven’t got but nine cents in mine,” said 
Tommy, gloomy again. | 

“But you are a boy. You can earn money. . 
Oh, how I wish I could split kindlings !” 

“ They ’re all split,” said Tommy. 

“ But Mrs. Harly’s aren’t. And she’d hire you 
to rake up leaves in her yard, too. You need n’t 
tell anybody. We aren’t going to tell a soul.” 

If it had not been a rainy day, probably Tommy’s 
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aid and consent would not have been so easy to 
win; but time hung heavy, and here was a project 
that promised mystification and surprise. 

“TLet’s think. Let’s plan,” I said. “ Every- 
body must have two presents, one from you and 
one from me.” 

“That ’s a good many to earn, raking up leaves,” 
said Tommy. 

“Oh, everything does n’t have to cost money to 
be a present.” 

“Girl presents,” said Tommy. “But I can’t 
crochet.” 

“ Wait, wait. Let me make out a list. Give me 
a pencil.” 

Tommy fished out of his pocket a pencil an inch 
and a half long, with a stubby point. I took a 
sheet of paper and folded it and folded it again till 
I made a, little book. 

“* Now we will have a page for each member of 
the family, and every day, as we think up presents, 
we will write them down.” 

I at once wrote at the top of the pages, “ Grand- 
ma,’ “ Grandpa,” “ Mamma,” and so on, omitting 
Tommy and Phebe. 

“We will have our tree after supper Christmas 
Eve. We'll have invitations. ‘The pleasure of 
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your company is rerkested,’ we’ll say, and we'll 
have a procession into the parlor. Oh, Tommy!” 

Tommy was getting excited. ‘“ And we ’ll— and 
we ‘ll— we'll have rerfreshments, too, and I’ll 
stand up and give out the presents. Ill give out 
the presents.” 

“And grandma, won’t she be s’prised? And 
grandpa will hug us and kiss us when he sees his. 
And mamma will think everything of hers.” 

“Where are your presents?” said Tommy. “I'd 
like to see them first.” | 

I turned to my little book, not a bit discouraged. 
“ We'll have two columns under each name, one 
for you, one for me.” I wrote “ P” at the head of 
the left column ; “ 'T’”’ at the head of the right. 

“Come on,” said Tommy, which meant ardent 
codperation. 

‘My first step was to empty my bank into my lap. 
Three dollars and thirty-one cents, I counted. 

“My! you’re a rich one,” said Tommy. 

“You can earn as much as that.” 

“Call it five dollars,” said Tommy magnificently. 
“ How many presents ? ”’ 

“Twenty-four, besides rerfreshments.” 

Tommy went bravely to work, cleared up all the 
dead leaves and sticks from Mrs. Early’s yard, and 
split her winter kindling. 


A eet 2K SER a ae ened 


SSR hfe 


| MY! YOU"RE A RICH ONE?’* 
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“Tt is quite wonderful how industrious Tommy 
has grown, in the hope of earning a new pair of 
skates,” said my mother. 

How do you suppose I felt then? I rushed to 
tell Tommy, but he only looked ashamed. 

My list was by this time filling up, and as each 
article was ready, I checked it off in my book, and 
laid it away in my lower bureau drawer. I did 
things in this way because my father had once 
praised me and called me his little business woman. 
After that I made out a list whenever I got a 
chance. 

The bureau drawer gave me a great deal of 
anxiety. Tommy and I visited it three or four 
times a day with whispers and soft steps. 

“Sophie,” I heard my grandmother say, “what 
ean those children be about? There is some mis- 
chief in the wind, mark my words.” 

“Oh, hush, Tommy, they ’re coming!” I cried. 
And we hurried the presents helter-skelter into 
their drawer. 

We went through adventures and _hair-breadth 
escapes enough to fill a story-book before our col- 
lection was complete. Each day we took out our 
book, and read off the list. 

“ Mamma: one work-basket.” 
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We always began with that, because it was our 
largest and handsomest present. Mamma’s faith- 
ful old work-basket, which went upstairs and down- 
stairs with her and was always at her side, had been 
growing shabbier and more lop-sided every day. 
In a rush of devotion to my mother, therefore, I 
determined to buy her a new one, cost what it 
might. It did cost two dollars, and that left but 
a dollar and thirty-one cents for the rest of the 
family. They must be content with “made” pre- 
sents, therefore. Grandma’s sewing lessons now 
did me good service. I was shut up in my room 
every day after school, and a good part of Satur- 
day. Still my dear mother said not a word, nor 
allowed a question to be asked. 

My fingers flew. I went largely into frames, — 
thread frames, straw frames, paper frames. The 
pictures did not matter. Family tin-types, Sunday- 
school texts, gay advertising cards, — all served. 
Bags I made of every size and for every purpose. 
Needle-books, pincushions, mats, I labored over. 
Luckily, I had the range of my mother’s ribbon- 
box and “ piece ” bag, and still no questions asked. 
I was able to help out many a present by tying a 
bow on it, — following the example of my sister 


Lilian. 
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“Mamma: one work-basket,” Tommy repeated. 

“ What next?” 

“Grandma: one dusting cloth, with red chain- 
stitched hem.” 

“ Ready,” I said, “ check it off.” 

“ Also one text,’ Tommy kept on. 

“Grandpa,” I read: “one straw frame; tin-type 
of me. Check off that.” 

“Also scissors and box, to cut things out of 
the newspapers with,” read Tommy. “ Put scissors 
under ‘T.’ That’s my present. Mamma: one 
little hearth-broom.”’ 

“Tied with a red bow,” I added. 

“ My presents are all bought ones,” said Tommy, 
“ T went as high as twenty-five cents.” 

“T paid two dollars for a work-basket.” 

“ You ’re such a little mammy girl.” 

“ Well, I remember how you cried when mamma 
went away to stay two days.” 

“Cried!” said Tommy. 

“ Now I must work on my pincushion for Lilian. 
That did n’t cost anything.” 

It was a great piece of luck for us that one of 
Tommy’s best friends was the Irish gardener at the 
Wests’, next door. It was through Michael’s kind- 
ness that a dear little hemlock was smuggled into 
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our front parlor after nightfall, a day or two before 
Christmas. 

At breakfast, on the twenty-fourth of December, 
there was a note at each plate. It read, “The 
pleasure of your company is requested in the front 
parlor by Phebe and Tommy right after supper, 
Christmas Eve.” We watched for the effect. The 
family were wonderfully surprised, especially my 
mother and grandmother. 

That day there came our first great snowstorm. 
The snow drifted up against the doors and windows, 
and shut us in and everybody else out. The wind 
in the chimney sighed and moaned and shivered ; 
the cold, icy snow ticked, ticked against the window- 
pane. The house was filled with a pretty white 
light, and the open wood fire burned gayly. The 
night came down early, and the shug, cosy evening 
set in; the shades were lowered at the windows, 
the lamps were lighted, the great family table was 
drawn towards the fire. 

But Tommy and I had weighty matters to attend 
to this night, and were not seen until supper-time. 
There was excitement and suspense in the air. 

Supper was over at last, and the procession 
formed. I shall never forget how my mother 
looked, her eyes so full of love and fun. 
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_ The procession moved slowly and respectfully 
towards the parlor. Tommy threw back the door 
with a bang. 

“Upon my word!” said my father. 

My grandmother threw up her hands. 

My mother’s lip quivered with smiles and tears 
together. 

“ You cunning little thing! I shall eat you up,” 
cried my sister Lilian. 

“Well, if the kids have n’t done it this time,” 
said the boys. “ Tom, young man, look here.” 

But Tommy had business on hand. He mounted 
a cricket. 

“ Now you'll have to keep still,” was his grace- 
ful little speech, not by any means the one he and 
I had composed beforehand. “I’ve got these pres- 
ents to distribute.” 

The family obeyed, and were very kind and 
polite. But they seemed relieved when anything 
gave them a chance to laugh. Lven I wanted to 
laugh when Tommy began to give out the presents 
in exactly the tone of the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, Mr. Watkins, when he distributed gifts from 
the tree. 

“Oh, I shall die,” gasped one of my sisters from 
boarding-school. “ Mr. Watkins!” 
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“Louder, Tom,” said the boys. Tommy was 
shouting, “ Mrs. James B. Callender!” 

He called off the names, and I delivered the pres- 
ents. I now laid the work-basket in my mother’s 
lap with much ceremony. This made a sensation. 
We had begun with our best present, and I felt the 
falling off when I handed my older brothers each a 
lead pencil, marked “ From T. Callender,” and then 
presented a cake of soap to my grandfather. 

“ Well, well, well, no offense, I’m sure,” said the 
old gentleman. 

“Mother, make these girls behave,” said Lilian. 
© can’t.” 

“ Mrs. Alexander Wise!” shouted Tommy, and 
I presented to my grandmother the work of my own 
hands, a straw frame, inclosing a text. “ Fight the 
good fight of faith:” so it read in gay colored let- 
ters. My feelings were much hurt that my family 
seemed to think this funny, and, particularly, that 
my mother laughed until my grandmother had to 
reprove her. 

“We are never too old for godly admonition,” 
said my grandmother soberly. 

“T’ve got ’em all down, every last one of ’em,” 
said Tommy, at length, returning to his natural 
voice. 
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Then began the praises and the thanks. Every 
one said something about his present, told how long 
he had been wanting that very thing, how he 
should think of us every time he saw it, and should 
always keep it and use it and love it. It was not 
at all a remarkable speech, but somehow we never 
could hear it times enough. 

“T thought perhaps you would like a box of 
black pins,” I would say, and then the sweet words 
would be said all over again, with a kiss at the 
end. 

My sisters from boarding-school were particularly 
grateful and polite, and I heard one of them tell 
the other that not for the wide, wide world would 
she have missed this Christmas. Never, in all her 
life, as long as she had lived, had she had such 
fun. 

“We haven’t had the rerfreshments!” cried 
Tommy. 

We got our company seated again, and passed 
around maple sugar and popcorn and water. 

“ Mother, these girls are dreadful,’ Lilian said, 
“after these dear children have taken such trouble, 
and spent all their money, and worked so hard. 
Make them stop laughing! ” 

My mother whispered something to Tommy and 
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me, as we offered her the refreshments. Then she 
kissed us both, and Tommy came near crying, which 
was the most remarkable thing that happened that 
evening. 


XI. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE, THE WIDOW SQUASH, AND 
OTHERS. 


Ir may seem that by this time I have given a full 
account of the Callender family, who lived at the 
head of Elm Street, in Still Waters; but 1 have 
quite neglected to mention an important part of the 
household—the Doll-Callenders. They varied in num- 
ber from ten to fifteen, according to breakages, and 
according to birthday and Christmas gifts. 

Joe was a knit doll, with bead eyes, a doll that I 
had long ago outgrown, but kept as a sort of poor 
relation, and also because gentlemen were so scarce in 
Doll society. Ata pinch, Joe could take out Lady 
Jane Grey to dinner. Joe was an American, and 
never got on well with the foreign Romeo, who was 
what my grandmother called a “ china image. al he 
came from Italy, and was very brittle, but oh, so gay 
and handsome, with his plumed hat and his scarlet 
cloak. Until his nose was broken off, I always 
stood him up for bridegroom when we had wed- 
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dings. I had one sailor boy, but all the rest of my 
family were feminine, and much more interesting as 
to their clothes and pursuits. They were of all 
sorts and conditions, from waxen princesses who 
could open and shut their eyes, to the humblest of 
all, the Widow Squash. This last doll was, to begin 
with, a dark green crook-neck squash. Having no 
shoulders to speak of, and a very narrow chest, 
across which she wore pinned a little shawl, the poor 
creature had a humble and distressed look, such as 
became, I thought, a widow in poverty. ‘To relieve 
the needs of the Widow Squash, was one of the best 
“plays” I had. 

Such was the family of which I was the head. 
And they kept me busy. In the first place, what- 
ever the Callenders did, that the Doll-Callenders 
had to do. If there was a spring cleaning, then 
my play house and all my dolls’ possessions went 
through a spring cleaning, too. If we had a dress- 
maker in the house, my dolls’ wardrobes were taken 
in hand. If we had company, my dolls also enter- 
tained their friends. My doll family, however, led 
a much more brilliant social life than the plain, real 
Callenders. They moved, in fact, in quite different 
circles. JI did not greatly care for fairy stories; 
perhaps, because I had a fairy-land of my own. 
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That fairy-land was Royalty. My grandmother, I 
think, was chiefly responsible for this. She was an 
American, full of pious patriotism, who could hardly 
speak of her country except in Scripture language ; 
and yet ina secret corner of her heart, she kept the 
prettiest old-fashioned devotion to royalty. My 
grandmother never lost an occasion to sound the 
praises of good Queen Victoria, greatest of all grand- 
mothers! In tall, thick scrap-books, grandma had 
tucked away long columns cut from the newspapers, 
descriptive of royal doings. Curled up on a sofa 
behind a huge scrap-book, little Miss Phoebe Gay 
would be carried up and away, and set down in 
another world, where everybody wore a crown to 
breakfast, and behaved accordingly. 

The funeral of Prince Albert and the wedding of 
the Prince of Wales were my favorites among: all 
the royal events in my grandmother’s scrap-book. 
Without saying a word, 1 went away to my dolls, 
and there-I took my fill of royalty. I organized an 
aristocracy ; I clapped on titles wherever they could 
be made to fit, pausing at the Widow Squash. My 
dolls and I acted out the royal funeral and the royal 
marriage. Weddings in the Doll world went oif 
- well. This may have been because of another piece 
of secret reading, namely, the marriage service in 
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the prayer-book. There “M” and “N” went 
through their parts with a solemn grace that 
touched and captivated my little heart. “M” and 
““N” so mysterious, so romantic, so just between 
heaven and earth, — no hero or heroine I had ever 
read of could compare with them in tender interest! 
But when my mother found me, prayer-book in 
hand, about to marry a royal couple, she gently 
took the book away, without any explanations. 

There were also balls in high life, to which no 
one without a title and a gilt paper coronet was 
invited. Milder entertainments were acted versions 
of “Little Women;” also, that favorite drama, 
“going to boarding-school.” If ever education 
could be taken in the form of boarding-school, I 
was prepared to like it. There were many story- 
books to prove this, not to mention my two laugh- 
ing sisters away at school. 

Among my dolls I had always a sick child, for in 
no other way could I let my whole heart out and 
love a doll so completely. Poor ailing little doll 
Nannie — was it all a waste of love and pity ? 

These many cares kept me very busy, and it was 
a hurt to my feelings that no one appreciated my 
- labors, not even my mother, who had herself so 


many children to think of. After I had been work- 
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ing all the morning, busy as could be, somebody 
would call to me: ‘‘ Haven’t you been playing long 
enough, dear? Have you finished your hem?” 

Older people have very little idea of the business 
of children ; their grown-up ideas of work and play 
are quite confused. Did you ever find a grown 
person to sympathize with a child’s interruptions, — 
interruptions from morning till night! To be in 
the midst of an interesting scene with one’s dolls, 
and to be sent upstairs after spectacles or scissors ! 

The Doll-Callenders had been flourishing for sev- 
eral years when the Princess Anne entered the 
family. 

“Cousin Ann Dudley is coming to make us a 
visit,’ said my mother one day, looking up from 
a letter. 

I made out that Cousin Ann Dudley was a formi- 
dable guest, for she came from New York, and, 
as my grandmother said, was “accustomed to havy- 
ing everything.” But her visit proved all too 
short for me. I told Molly Lander in confidence, 
that I thought Cousin Ann Dudley exactly like the 
Princess of Wales! 

A day or two after her going away, a long pack- 
age arrived, marked “ Miss Phoebe Gay Callender.” 

The family all stood about while I untied the 
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parcel, took off the cover of the box, and unfolded 
sheets and sheets of white tissue paper, till there 
lay before our eyes the most beautiful doll we 
had ever beheld. She was tall and stately; she had 
reddish brown hair and dark eyes, and a very intel- 
gent smile, for a doll. Her dress was as pretty as 
she —all green and gold, with a green hat, and 
oh, joy! a tiny green parasol. There was another 
dress, besides, —a white muslin with yellow ribbons. 

“What shall I call her? What shall I call 
her?” I cried, dancing about. 

“It would be very polite to name her after Mrs. 
Dudley,”’ the others suggested. 

“Ann,” I said, and I stopped skipping. 
said Lian. “ That 


“You might put on an e¢,” 


makes it look pretty.” 

It did not sound pretty; yet I loved Mrs. 
Dudley. 

“The Princess Anne!’’ said Lilian. “ Princess 
would make any name pretty.” To this I agreed 
joyfully, and the Princess Anne my doll became. 

Doll society became gayer than ever with its 
new leader. We had balls every day, and we 
married the Prmcess Anne three times in a week. 
This we kept up for about a month after her 
arrival, — dolls, dolls, dolls, morning, noon, and 
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night. Of course, school came in to interrupt, and 
a few other duties, but the Princess Anne was my 
first thought, and the royal amusements for each 
day. Then shall I tell you the strange thing that 
happened? J grew tired of dolls! Moreover, 
I had made a discovery. I had found out that 
there was something in the world just as good as 
a doll in every way, and in many respects much 
better. A doll always stared at me with the same 
expression ; but this had a different look every other 
minute. You could watch it by the hour, and it 
would be doing something interesting all day long. 
A doll was a poor, dumb thing; here was a little 
creature that could make the most wonderful vari- 
ety of sounds, from a soft little coo to a wild 
yell. In short, what was a doll to a baby? My 
cousin Emily had one, and I was its adorer. I 
began by looking at it, steadily, fixedly ; standing 
up, walking round it, saying not a word. Then 
I touched it with the tip of my forefinger, and 
watched the effect. I was never more flattered in 
my life than when the baby’s little fingers closed 
around one of mine and held me tight. I did 
not stir or speak, but stood still in an ecstasy. 

“ Oh, you sweet! Oh, you cunning!” I said at 


last. 
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The baby smiled a little toothless smile. 

“Qh, see him laugh!” all the ladies cried. 

“He’s not a bit afraid of her,” one said, and J 
was more flattered than ever. 

“Goo-o-o!” said the baby. 

“Oh, hear him talking to her!” the ladies cried 
again. 

I sighed as he let go of my finger. « Oh, 
couldn't I hold him!” 

Alas for the Princess Anne and the Widow 
Squash ! that was the hour of their downfall. From 
the day that I held my cousin Emily’s baby in my 
arms, my dolls were doomed. I forgot them com- 
pletely when I came to hold the warm, soft little 
nestling thing in the place of hard, stiff, dumb 
dollies. I had now occupation beyond any play- 
ing at balls and weddings, and I spent all my spare 
time visiting cousin Emily. 

“Send her home if she is in your way,” I heard 
my mother say. It was true, as my grandmother 
had once said, children have their trials, since they 
are at any time liable to overhear remarks like this: 
“Send her home if she is in your way;” and I in 
loyal attendance upon my little lord. 

The day of the Princess Anne and of all her 
kind was over. The Baby reigned. 


XII. 
BIRTHDAY DOINGS. 


Brrtupays were great days in the Callender 
family, in spite of the fact that, among us, we had 
thirteen a year. The great birthday of all— the 
one with the most mystery and surprise and love 
and delight — was of course my mother’s. Next 
in importance came my erandmother’s ; and next, 
because I was the youngest, came mine. We hada 
great many little birthday manners and customs of 
our own. One was the birthday letter that mamma 
always wrote to each one of us. Papa wrote one, 
too, when he had time, but his letters oftener got 
condensed into a crisp new dollar bill slipped into 
an envelope. When we were far away from home, 
mamma’s letter came just the same. Rob and 
Archie, in the West, never missed one. Another 
eustom my mother had. She kept a Birthday 
Book, and in this she wrote a record of just 
what happened on our birthdays, — what we each 
said and did the day we were five, six, seven, ten, 
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fifteen. My father also kept a record of us. He 
marched us out to the back entry and stood us 
up against the door post, to be measured for our 
height. The row of little black pencil marks with 
name and date got to be sacred and _ historic. 
Never shall I forget one awful day during spring 
cleaning when a strange woman was scrubbing in 
the back regions of our house. My father was a 
patient man, who went through spring and fall 
cleaning, in submissive silence, only making as long 
days as possible at his office. But this time there 
was a difference. Mrs. Loftie was a famous scrub- 
ber, much sought after in the town, who worked 
for us as a mighty favor; and Mrs. Loftie had come 
down with sapolio and scrubbing brush upon the 
pencil-marked paint in the back entry. The 
heights and ages of the little Callenders were gone 
forever. 

My father, entering by the back way, caught 
Mrs. Loftie in the act. I was terrified by the 
sound of his voice, and by the sound of a word 
never heard in our house, where there ruled my 
grandmother’s text, “Let your communications be 
yea, yea, and nay, nay.” I heard my father order 
Mrs. Loftie out of the house, on discovering that 
she had also taken soap-suds to his favorite map of 
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measurements, except such measurements of char- 
acter as my mother continued to keep in her Birth- 
day Book. 

There were other birthday customs. We had a 
pretty supper, with flowers on the table, and we 
were all brightly dressed. There were little birth- 
day presents— presents that were “almost all 
thoughtfulness and only a little bit of money,” 
said my sister Lilian. 

Down deep underneath our birthdays was some- 
thing that never got put into words, but which was 
somehow the spirit of the day. Certain ideas en- 
tered into us while we were growing, as sunshine 
enters into fruit. It was a blessing to be born, and 
there was one day of the year set apart for saying so. 
To make our friends, too, glad that we were born, 
—I never doubted that that was the special use 
of birthdays. Not that we were to go far to find 
people to make happy. “It 1s always the first per- 
son you speak to,” said my mother. 

There were not many little girls in the land 
happier than I was when I waked up on my tenth 
birthday. 

Beside my bed was a beautiful blue and gold 
story-book, a shoe-bag worked with red, a lacquer 
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box, and then my mother’s gift with the little 
letter on top. This was the letter : — 


My paruine Davcurer,—TI give you a dear 
little book by Robert Louis Stevenson, called “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses,” and I give you a verse 
out of it for your birthday motto : — 

“ The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 
Learn it, and say it to me when you come down to 
breakfast. 

Birthdays, dear, were made so that we might 
begin again all fresh and new to be happy and to 
be good. Think over your faults, and say, My 
next birthday I will be rid of that, and of that, just 
as you put a pin ahead in your sewing, and work 
up to it, stitch by stitch. A little lady will not 
wish to have tumbled hair or tumbled bureau draw- 
ers. Will she try hard to remember things, espe- 
cially other people’s messages and errands? Will 
she tell mamma oftener the plans that come into her 
little head, and will she think her thoughts aloud 
a little more when she and mamma are together ? 

Be my comfort and blessing still, dear little 
Miss Phoebe Gay ! Your loving 

Mamma. 
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Down to breakfast I went, and danced into the 

dining-room with — 
«“¢ The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings’!” 

They all laughed, and as many as could catch 
me kissed me each ten times. 

Birthday though it was, I had to go to school, 
where it seemed surprising that things should be 
going on as usual. My celebration did not really 
begin until school was over. Tommy and I ran 
home; we raced after we came in sight of the bay- 
window, where my mother sat to watch us come 
home from school. We dashed into the sitting- 
room, which was full of afternoon sunshine and 
the smell of the mignonette in the window boxes. 

“ Here, here, young lady!” cried my grand- 
father, and I had to pay toll with a kiss, as usual, 
before I was allowed to pass him. 

“The first thing’s to plant the tree!” Tommy 
shouted. 

The house could not contain us, and we made a 
rush for the garden. Grandpa followed us with a 
spade in one hand, and a tiny, tender peach-tree in 
the other, while mamma and Lilian came after. On 
every tenth birthday among the young Callenders it 
had been the family habit to plant a tree. My tree 
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was the last. I had begged to have mine a peachs 
tree, that it might bear lovely blossoms and beau- 
tiful fruit besides. My grandfather now planted it 
with much ceremony, and then turned upon me 
with a little speech, which frightened me so that 
I got behind my mother. Ah, but I was happy! 
For a year I had been saying, “I am nine, going on 
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ten.’ Now ten was accomplished, forever and for- 
ever. I whirled round and round in the sunshine, 
then jumped up and down, and whirled again. 

Tommy was impatient. “Isn’t the party going 
to begin pretty soon?” He meant the refresh- 
ments. 

“As soon as the Duffins and the Wests come. 
They went home from school to get clean aprons 
and have their hair brushed.” 

The Duffins and the Wests were our nearest 
neighbors on the left and on the right. In the 
Duffins’ society we were indulged very sparingly, 
while we were encouraged to visit the nice little 
Wests. ven I could feel the difference. The 
Duffins hung their pictures very high; they said 
“over to my house,’ instead of “over at our 
house ;”’ the little Duffins chewed gum, and that, 
too, with their mother’s full consent, which ought 
not, perhaps, to have made it a worse sin, but which 
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did make it completely vulgar. The Duffins, how- 
ever, were a jolly little crew, and “ After all,” said 
my mother, “they are our neighbors. And they 
have their good qualities.” 

On this occasion the Duffins were roystering, and 
the Wests were almost noisy. The whole party 
hovered about the birthday cake, until it was cut. 
It was a round, frosted loaf, with “10” in pink 
and white sugar-plums, encircled by ten candles. 

“T can never have my age written with one figure 
again.” I gave a great sigh of content. 

Carrying a piece of our birthday cake to some- 
body was always a part of the fun, and it was also a 
part of it that nobody suggested to whom we should 
take a slice. 

“T’d rather take a piece of my birthday cake to 
Miss Alcott than to anybody else in the world!” 
The family laughed, and feared that Miss Alcott 
lived too far away. 

I whispered to my mother, “ Then Ill take some ~ 
to the minister.” 

At the family tea-table the birthday celebra- 
tion continued. My father led me out to the 
table, and seated me at his right hand. They 
made speeches to me, they sang songs at me, they 
drank my health in “ crystal cordial’? — my grand- 
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mother’s inviting name for cold water. Then they 
carried me off to the parlor, where my grandmother 
played a polka, and the whole family danced till they 
were tired. 

“Were there ever such birthday doings!” cried 
Lihan, fanning herself. “ Was there ever such a 
family !”’ 

Bedtime must come, even on a birthday. That 
greatest trial of childhood — going to bed just when 
things are growing most interesting — this never 
seemed to me so great a trial as on the night of my 
birthday. One thing softened it, however, this time. 
Ten years old, in our family, meant a promotion — 
an advance from eight to half-past eight for going 
to bed. I marched off upstairs accordingly, with a 
quite new dignity, after my happy, happy day. 
And thinking over my birthday presents, one by 
one, I fell asleep. 


XII. 
AT DANCING-SCHOOL. 


“As those move easiest who have learned to 
dance,’ ’’ said my grandmother impressively, for she 
quoted Pope with almost as much respect as she 
did Scripture. “If you are busy of a Saturday 
morning, Sophie, I will take the children myself,” 
she added. 

Thus, by my grandmother’s advice, backed by 
Pope, we were dispatched to dancing-school. The 
little Duffins and little Wests, Tommy, and I set out 
together, my grandmother bringing up the rear, 
with an eye out all along the line. If Tommy and 
I walked with the Duffins, we got into mischief, 
- and had to be called back, each to take hold of a 
hand of my grandmother. If we walked with the 
little Wests, all went well. 

The scene of the dancing-school was a long, nar- 
row room over a drug-store, “down town.” Yellow 
settees ran around the room and a big black stove 
tcwered up in one corner. On another side stood 
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an old piano, a tinkling, rattling, merry-making old 
piano, played by a young lady with a melancholy 
smile. The Saturday morning light — different, 
I can tell you, from common school-day light — 
shone brightly in at the south windows, and glanced 
and twinkled on the smooth waxed floor. This pol- 
ished floor was more than Tommy could resist. He 
no sooner crossed the threshold than he came down 
the centre with a magnificent slide, scattering to the 
four corners a group of scared little girls. He was 
soon brought to order, for my grandmother and the 
dancing-master were in league together. I doubt, 
indeed, if that mild gentleman could have main- 
tained discipline without her help. The little Duf- 
fins were honestly afraid of my grandmother —a 
useful fact ; and, moreover, as we were near neigh- 
bors, she was in a position to “tell their mother.” 
The dancing-master made a great impression upon 
the little country boys and gurls; for he brought 
out from the city an air of the fashionable world 
that roused our deep respect. His foppish mous- 
tache and goatee, his hair brushed jauntily forward 
over each ear, his erect and sleek person, —all sug- 
gested, I remember, that life in this world was alto- 
gether a matter of dancing and eating. He walked 
as if stepping perpetually over waxed floors, —a 
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nice, watchful step that we tried to imitate. The 
dancing-master and my grandmother were on the 
best of terms. His bow was magnificent, and he 
called her madam, at every dozen words. 

The master issued his commands from a little 
platform. He threw back his shoulders and thrust 
out his chest and said “Attention!” aided by a 
sharp little bell which he carried. Down one side 
of the hall sat the little girls, with hands in laps, 
and heels and knees hard together; down the other 
side sat the little boys, scrubbed and shining, and 
smelling of honey soap and checkerberry tooth pow- 
der. Grandmothers, mothers, and aunts sat across 
the end of the hall. 

“Take partners for the march. Young gentle- 

man take young lady opposite,” came the command ; 
and the boys made a rush across the hall. The 
boldest ended with a little slide before they bowed 
and crooked their arms at their partners. 
_ “That will never do. Return to your places, and 
walk across the hall in a gentlemanly manner,” 
said the stern voice of the master, and my grand- 
mother nodded approval, with a firm eye upon 
Tommy. 

Twenty boys or more walked sheepishly across 
the hall, in what they meekly intended to be a 
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gentlemanly manner, while thirty or more little 
girls giggled unfeelingly. 

“Ladies should not laugh!” said the master. 

There were some shy little likings among the 
boys and girls, but, on the whole, it is a wonder 
that the boys did not hate us. I, for my part, 
frankly preferred to dance with a girl, for I had so 
little to talk about with a boy. One day I com- 
plained at home. 

“What did you say to each other?” asked my 
mother. 

“ He didn’t talk at all.” 

“But did you do your part? Did you try to 
say something pleasant? What did you say to 
Dicky Bend, now?” 

“JT asked him if he could spell!” 

My mother laughed. 

“ And what did he say?” 

“He did n’t say much of anything.” 

“T guess not — Dicky Bend!” said Tommy. 

Mamma laughed again. I wondered that any- 
body could treat Spelling so lightly. 

“They like to dance with her, though,” spoke 
up Tommy, quite unexpectedly. “I tell you, she 
just — goes !” 

There was, it is true, one boy that I did like 
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almost as well as a girl, though we seldom spoke to 
each other. If I locked at him, he looked away, 
and if he looked at me, I looked away, so that we 
did not get acquainted very fast. I first began to 
like Gilbert Thorne because I heard that his mother 
was dead, the saddest thing, I thought, that could 
be true of any boy or girl. 

My great friend at the dancing-school came to 
be, finally, Florence Fay. Florence lived in the 
great house on the hill, and she wore a silk dress. 
Yet, when she first came to dancing-school, nobody 
need have envied her. To begin with, she came 
with a nurse instead of a grandmother. ‘Then 
she was a stranger, and very much afraid of the rest 
of us. But she was more to be pitied because we 
were afraid of her. She stood about, near her 
nurse, and no one spoke to her; as both boys 
and girls were afraid to ask her to dance, she 
still sat alone when we all began to hop about. 
The dancing-master terrified her by taking her 
out into the floor himself, and drawing all eyes” 
upon her as he taught her the step. For one of 
dear Florence Fay’s misfortunes was that she had 
come five lessons late, and so was behindhand in 
all the steps; and while we all understood them, 
and felt very superior, poor Florence skipped and 
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slid and hopped all in the wrong place, and I 
leave it to some older people if that is not as 
honest distress as one often meets in life. 

It was after the following conversation that I 
made acquaintance with Florence. 

“T think she’s real stuck up. Coming with a 
maid, and wearing a silk dress!” 

‘Perhaps she has n’t anything but silk dresses 
to wear, she’s so rich,” I said. Indeed, Florence 
had a look as if she expected to be blamed for 
her little plaid silk. 

“Qh, pooh, what an idea!” said one of the 
Duffins. “ Well, if she don’t speak to me, I shan’t 
speak to her.” 

“‘T suppose she feels above us,” remarked an- 
other Duffin, “just because she lives in a house 
with a” — 

“My mother says you mustn’t ever say people 
feel above you,’ I putin. “ She says it shows they 
are, if you do.” | 

I do not think that they followed this reason- 
ing, for the oldest Duffin said, “ Phoebe, you know 
too much.” 

‘She ’s pretty,” I said stoutly. 

“You go talk to her if you like her so much. 
Let ’s see you.” 
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Aub inwalls:’ 

My grandmother spoke to me at that moment. 
“Go and speak to little Florence Fay, my dear. 
She is a nice child.” My grandmother had no 
worldly prejudices, as we children had, against the 
richest little girl in Still Waters, or perhaps her 
prejudices ran a different way. “She is a nice 
little girl for you to know,” she added. 

With considerable courage, I went and seated 
myself plumply beside Florence Fay. We looked 
at each other for some time before we thought of 
anything to say. Florence at last spoke. 

“Oh, can you reverse? Oh, could you show 
me how ?”’ 

She seemed in such distress that I loved her at 
once. , 

“Let’s always dance together!” I said ardently, 
at the end of ten minutes. 

Indeed, the dancing-master was obliged to sepa- 
1ate us, so violent grew our friendship. It flourished 
outside of dancing-school. There began long, de- 
lightful Saturday visits back and forth —not too 
often, for my grandmother and my mother were 
united against too much visiting. I soon found 
out that things were, after all, very even be 
tween Florence Fay and me. If she had the most 
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beautiful garden in the world, she had also an 
invalid mother who called her “my dear child!” 
in anything but an affectionate tone. If she had 
more dolls than anybody I ever knew, she had 
no brothers and sisters. Instead of going to school, 
and walking back and forth with the boys and 
girls, and playing at recess, she had a governess, 
who wore spectacles and had hay fever. 

I admired Florence Fay, and looked up to her. 
She was old for her years, while I was not in the 
least precocious. For example, she had already 
begun to love nature, books, and music; while I 
had gone no farther than loving out-doors, story- 
books, and dancing-tunes. Florence Fay sometimes 
read poetry of her own accord, and would rather 
have the real Shakespeare than Lamb’s Tales. She 
could count in French and knew the French days 
of the week; she could play pieces on the piano 
in which she crossed her hands; above all, she 
had been to Europe. 

My grandmother watched us with approval. “I 
have always thought dancing-school a good thing,” 
she said. “ Little friendships grow out of it simply . 
and naturally, and children learn to mingle with 
their little acquaintances prettily and agreeably. 
I notice the improvement in Tommy, and a great 
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improvement in little Miss Phoebe Gay’s hair,” she 
said, looking at me over her glasses. 

So passed the Saturday mornings of the winter, 
and dancing-school was at length drawing to a 
close. It was to end with an evening exhibition, 
to which parents and friends were invited. Could 
anything be more delightful! Yet my parents 
debated whether they approved of evening excite- 
ment for children, concluded that they did not, 
but as it was only once in a winter,—and so 
forth, and so forth. 

Then came an excitement altogether new to me, 
the excitement of what to wear. Hitherto, on 
occasions, I had simply been dressed up in my best 
red cashmere, with a white ruffle in the neck, and 
there was an end of it. But now my sister Lilian 
spoke up, “ Phoebe Gay is going to have a pretty 
dress, if I have anything to say.” 

I listened and waited, breathless. 

“My pink dress would make over beautifully for 
her.” 

“Can you spare it?” said my mother, doubt- 
fully. 

“She will be just too sweet in it. I will go 
and rip it this minute.” 


Oh, that happy night, when I stood before the 
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parlor mirror, in my pink dress, with little flying 
wings of tulle at the shoulders and long floating 
bows at the waist! 

“Very suitable and becoming,” said my grand- 
mother. 

“J like to see the child so happy,” said my 
mother. “ But these things must not be too often.” 

“Oh, you little sweet, sweet, sweet!” cried my 
sister Lilian. “ You are more like a Raphael 
cherub than ever!” 

It was a sweet moment again when the music 
struck up and the march began, and I walked my 
best past my family, who sat in a row and did 
nothing but smile. When the long line broke up 
into the dance, the room was like a flower garden, 
gay with pink and blue and yellow blossoms, all 
swaying and tilting to the breezy music. The hall 
itself was bordered with tall green plants which 
Florence Fay’s father had sent from his conserva- 
tory, and it was lighted by colored lamps which 
he had also sent. The dull old room over the 
drug-store was a little fairy-land ! 

I danced with Florence Fay and with Gilbert 
Thorne, and also with boys who came often to our 
house to see Tommy. Once my brother Tommy 
came solemnly, stood squarely in front of me, 
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ducked his head at me, and led me away. I was 
so surprised that I could not say anything for 
some time; then I remembered how Tommy had 
“improved,” and I laughed. 

“What makes you laugh!” exclaimed Tommy. 
“You're always laughing.” 

Still I laughed on, and found that there was no 
better fun in the world than romping through the 
Virginia reel with a brother. 

A gay violin and a lovely harp played with the 
piano, and they made my heart dance as lightly 
as my feet. Ah, was I ever so happy before! 

When my mother put on my cloak, her eyes 
danced, too, and she whispered to me my verse : — 


“«The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.’” 


“Tam!” I cried in triumph. 


XIV. 
MY ELDEST SISTER. 


In the course of my life, I have never admired 
anybody else as I admired my eldest sister. She 
was altogether beautiful in my eyes: her hair, 
that turned to gold in the sunshine; her eyes, so 
kind and so laughing, like my mother’s eyes grown 
young again; her graceful figure that made every- 
thing she did pretty and interesting. I cared very 
little then about dress as it concerned myself; but 
whatever Lilian wore was a pleasure to me. Her 
top bureau drawer, with its trinket boxes and mb- 
bons, was a region of delight. Not that my sister 
Lilian was given over to frivolity; but whenever 
there was a chance to wear pink ribbons, wear 
pink ribbons she did. 

Nobody was so glad as I when Lilian had fin- 
ished her schooldays, and had come home to stay 
the year round. All the town was glad, it is true, 
from the old ladies at the Home for the Aged to 
Roger Waite and John Ingram, who called the 
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first night after she arrived. Lilian was as good 
at reading aloud to deaf old ladies, in her pleasant, 
lively voice, as she was good at dancing in a pink 
gown with Roger and John. 

She would tack comfortables with grandma, and 
Jaugh and talk a whole morning. She would play 
accompaniments for grandpa, who dearly loved to 
sing a comic song, though he had no voice and 
small sense of tune. Still he sang with great earnest- 
ness and much practicing, while Tommy and I stood 
wonderingly by. My grandmother usually requested 
that the doors be closed. 

There were dances, theatricals, and sleigh-rides 
that winter, and Lilian’s departure for each one 
was great excitement for me. I could not decide 
whether she looked prettier in a thin white party 
dress, or in her red hood and fur-lined cape, all 
ready for a sleigh-ride. 1 was abed and asleep 
by the time she came back, until it happened once, 
in June of the next summer, that they forgot to 
send me upstairs at half past eight. Lilian had 
gone that afternoon to a picnic, and it was nine 
o'clock and quite dark when she came home. 

“My dear,” said mamma, “how did it happen 
to be so late?” | 

Lilian turned away. “ We waited for the moon 
to come up.” 
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“You all came together in the great wagon? 
That was what Mrs. Waite told me.” 

Lilian was busy on the cther side of the room. 
“ Roger Waite had his buggy,” she said. 

Then I spoke up with terrible plainness. “ Did 
you ride home with Roger Waite in his buggy, 
Lily ?” 

“What is that child sitting up so late for, 
mother?” said Lilian. “I am going to bed my- 
self. I am tired.” 

“You are too tired. You should have come 
home earlier.” 

My mother’s face was as thoughtful as Lilian’s, 
as they went up the stairs together. 

After that, I could not see that much happened, 
except that Roger Waite came oftener to our house. 
Tommy and I were much pleased, for we had 
always liked him, and now he seemed to have 
taken a great liking to us. He suddenly appeared 
to thnk Tommy an uncommon boy; and he took 
entirely too much notice of me, so said my grand- 
mother. 

Tommy and I would watch for our favorite, 
and rush to the gate to meet him. We hung 
about when Lilian appeared, and we seated our- 
selves firmly in the parlor as the two went into 
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the house. Lilian laughed, and looked at Roger 
with her gay, tender eyes. “They are always 
about. There are nine of us, you know.” 

Then Tommy, seizing the conversation, volun- 
teered the names and ages of the entire nine. 
““ She’s twenty-one.” He pointed at Lilian; and 
I then offered an account of my last birthday. 

“You want to come and see my new bird- 
house,” said Tommy to the visitor. 

“So Iwill. That’s right. You run ahead.” 
“Poor Tommy doesn’t want to go all alone, 
Pheebe dear.” I reluctantly walked after him. 

But Roger Waite was so long in coming that 
Tommy and I were obliged to go back and get 
him. 

The young man appeared to find our entire fam- 
ily interesting and delightful. He was devoted to 
my mother,—no wonder,—and he made a point 
of preferring my grandmother’s society to Lilian’s, 
whenever there was a choice. 

“J am keeping a sharp eye on that young 
man,’ said my grandfather. 

“We don’t know what’s before us,” said grand- 
ma devoutly. 

“ Well, I rather think I do,” the old gentleman 
ehuckled. 
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I heard many things like this dropped in the 
family. I puzzled over them, and could not make 
them out. Chance remarks grew more and more 
mysterious. Something seemed to have happened, 
of which I was not told. Roger Waite came 
oftener, and mamma always had something for 
Tommy and me to do while he was there. 

Not only did my sister Lilian tell me nothing, 
she neglected me in other ways. She closed the 
door of her room; she had been used to leave it 
wide open, and to call to me by some pet name 
every time that I went by. My dear, unselfish 
sister seemed all at once to think of no one but 
herself. When I wanted her most, she was always 
away, instead, with Roger Waite. Moreover, that 
Lilian should look so happy, and not tell me why, 
grieved me to the heart. Once she seized me and 
covered me with kisses, and then said, “ Run, dar- 
ling, run!” A minute after I saw Roger Waite 
at the front door, and I was miserable with jeal- 
ousy and injured love. Perhaps I might be only 
ten years old, but was that any reason why I should 
not be told secrets? I went to my room, and 
_ eried into my pillow, lonely and left out. In some 
way, 1 had lost my sister Lilian. 

Meanwhile, scraps of talk kept me studying. 
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“Oh, not before next spring,” said my mother. 

“And I suppose at the house,” murmured my 
grandmother. 

“We must certainly have a new parlor carpet,” 
my mother continued, in a still lower voice. 

There was matter for meditation! And I worked 
out the problem as if it had been an example in 
arithmetic. There was to be a wedding: my sister 
Lilian and Roger Waite were to be married, and 
they had not told me yet! 

So the days went by. Then again something hap- 
pened, and I was not told. Roger Waite no longer 
came, — that was all. 

My grandmother advised that my sister be sent 
on a round of visits to her aunts, but Lilian re- 
fused to go. The family fell back into its former 
ways. Lilian read aloud to her old ladies, played 
my grandfather’s accompaniments, and was sweeter 
to me than she had ever been before. Still, she 
did not leave the door of her room open. She 
stayed alone when she could, and she looked differ- 
-ent,—pale, and always thinking. All my love 
‘rushed back to her then, and I forgave her every- 
thing. My sister Lilian’s eyes could look the hap- 
piest, or they could look the saddest, of any eyes 
I knew. I was never so pleased as when I could 
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make them brighten again, as they sometimes did 
when I told her things. She laughed one day, and 
caught me up, and cried, “ You little sunshine!” 
Then she half sobbed and half whispered in my 
ear, “It is a comfort that you don’t know!” 

I stood away from her and looked at her. “I 
do know,” I said. “ You and Roger Waite are n’t 
going to get married any more.” 

After that day, Lilian treated me again as if I 
were grown up. Next to my eldest sister, the most 
interesting person in Still Waters was now, to my 
thinking, Roger Waite. I studied the back of his 
head in church; I watched him out of sight as he 
went down the street. He never passed our house, 
and I never had a chance to speak to him. So it 
might have gone on for the next twenty years had 
not a very simple thing happened. I got some- 
thing in my eye one day, and had to be taken by 
my grandmother to the doctor’s office. We found 
old Dr. Waite out of town, and his son, the young 
doctor, in charge. My grandmother met one of 
her friends, who was waiting in the parlor, and 
they fell to comparing complaints, while I went 
into the office alone and made the discovery of 
Roger Waite in his father’s place. He wheeled 
around from his desk as I came in. 
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“Little Miss Phebe Gay! What’s the trouble 
with you ?” 

I was holding my handkerchief to my eye, 
which was red and weeping and utterly miserable, 
while I looked out at him with the eye that was 
left. 

“Will you please get this cinder out?” I said, 
and took down my handkerchief, and showed him, 
blinking, what a forlorn little object I was. A 
child never looked more unattractive than Miss 
Phoebe Gay with a cinder in her eye. 

“Let me see,” said Roger Waite tenderly, and 
touched my poor eye so softly, and bathed it so 
gently, that I was comforted at once. Then he 
held it open with delicate, firm fingers, and with a 
little instrument had out the wretched cinder in half 
a minute. 

“Oh, it’s out!” I cried, and winked joyfully. 
“It hurt.” 

“You are a brave girl. You didn’t flinch.” 

He turned to his desk again and began handling 
papers. ‘TI hope your family are all well,” he said. 
“Ts your sister Lilian well ?” 

“ Not very.” 

“Is she hap— Is she having a pleasant sum- 
mer ?” 
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“‘ Not very.” 

Then I did something that took more bravery 
than to bear the cinder in my eye. I said, “ Why 
don’t you ever come to our house any more?” 

“Your sister Lilian doesn’t care to see me.” 

‘She does care.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“TI do know.” 

“‘Do you ever hear anybody say” — 

“‘ Nobody says anything.” 

“Except you. You’re pretty small, Phebe.” 

“Tam ten years old.” 

“ Phebe, you must wait. You must —I must” — 

Roger Waite was pretending very hard that he 
was quiet and calm, and he took a handsome sheet 
of paper, and selected a pen with great care. He 
wrote a page, then dashed the sheet away, and got 
up and walked about, as if I were not in the room. 
Then he took a prescription pad, and, still standing 
up, wrote half a dozen words with a pencil, folded 
the slip of paper, and gave it to me. 

“T7ll thank you to give that to your sister, 
Phebe,” he said, in his most every-day tones. 
“Little Miss Phoebe Gay, you’ve got more sense in 
your little finger than ” — 

But I did not wait to hear this fine compliment. 
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My sister Lilian’s door was closed when I reached 
home, but I knocked boldly. 

“I’ve brought a note for you, Lily.” This I said 
as I marched in, laid the note in her hand, and, with 
2, funny little dramatic effect, marched as quickly out 
again, without once looking at her. 

That evening Roger Waite came, and the parlor 
door was closed. By and by it opened halfway, 
and the sweetest, gayest voice, all unsteady with 
happiness, called out, “Is little Miss Phasbe Gay 
gone to bed yet? Tell her to come here, quick!” 

“You darling!” said Lilian, kissing me, and 
laughing and crying over me. “ You are going to 
be the first one told this time!” 

Then they looked at each other, smiling, and so 
happy that they quite forgot to tell me anything. 
Only Roger Waite said, 

“ Little Miss Phoebe Gay, you’ve got more sense 
in your little finger than ” — 
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